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was going to, and its treatment in transit. If fire were 
not the great purifier, germs would be so evenly distrib- 
uted and generally served that few would escape the 
infection or contagion of disease. In some respects 
they are safer in hot countries where they have no ice 
and have to eat meat soon after the killing. In all cities 
there are old buildings, many of them used as store- 
houses or markets, which are never disinfected, and 
indeed could not be except by fire. 


| 


No excuse can be offered for carelessness in the prep- 
aration of food or for deceit concerning its quality when 
the intent is to decrease the cost to the seller and increase 
the profit of doing business. The dangers connected 
with the preparation of food are now understood, the 
sanitary devices are simple, and the man who, for the 
sake of gain, neglects them knowingly and puts in peril 
the health of those who depend upon him for their food 
supplies, is a villain, to be reckoned with other poisoners 
and enemies of the public. That things now in the 
slaughter-houses are no worse than they were a gen- 
eration ago is not an excuse, for we now know that many 
things once tolerated were the active sources of diseases. 
Our fathers never heard of ptomaines. Now no man 
can be trusted with the food supplies of the people who 
is ignorant of them or indifferent to them. Only two 
things are requisite to protect the buyer,—perfect clean- 
liness in the preparation of food and the simple truth 
in describing it. 

ed 


THE number of those who are sensitive to all forms of 
inhumanity and immorality is steadily increasing. When- 
ever, in any case, they become numerous enough, self- 
conscious enough, and brave enough to express their 
sentiments with force and freedom, the particular forms 
of wrong-doing of which they have become conscious and 
which excite their sensibility come under criticism. 
They are brought out into the light, discussed, turned 
about, and looked at from different points of view, and 
then, if they are seen to be inconsistent or opposed to good 
conduct and good character, they are condemned and 
set aside by all right-thinking men. Things once honored, 
like duelling, become abhorrent. Practicesonce condoned, 
like cheating in a horse trade, become vulgar. Cruel 
amusements, once taken for granted, seem barbarous. 
Personal ambitions, once praised, seem selfish and con- 
temptible. The passionate protest against the dishonesty 
of the world proves not that men are worse than they 
were, but that a better world is possible, with better laws, 
customs, and a new order of business. 
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NOTHING is more certain than that boys and girls under 
ten years of age and, with less certainty, under fifteen 
years of age, taken in hand in the right way by those 
who have wisdom and authority, can be made good men 
and women and useful members of society. The ex- 
periment has been tried a thousand times, and it has al- 
ways been found that there was in human nature a sur- 
prising moral elasticity. It is a trick of the memory 
to forget the evil and the unpleasant things and to re- 
member that which gives pleasure. This trait is a most 
efficient helper. If we multiply the number of good 
things in the life of a child and put the evil out of sight, 
the change wrought is often wonderful. And yet we 
allow boys and girls to pass the age of fifteen ready to 
be enrolled as criminals. The only possible inference 
is that society is false to its trust as the guardian of the 
young. The question suggested is really more impor- 
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tant than the control of the trusts, the purification of the 
insurance companies, or the regulation of the tariff, because 
it concerns the boys and girls who are to make the in- 
stitutions of the future better or worse than they now are. 


Self-sacrifice. 


There is such a thing, no doubt, as the sacrificing of 
self for the sake of some person or cause, but it is difficult 
to describe it and show what its elements are. It is 
proper to call it self-sacrifice when a son or daughter, 
for the sake of dependent parents or friends, abstains 
from marriage, when it was possible and desired, and so 
passes on into a lonely old age. Often the strong give 
themselves up to the care of those who are infirm or in- 
sane, and lose the joy of life in tasks which cannot be 
made agreeable, however willingly or patiently they may 
be undertaken. There are forms of self-sacrifice which 
are made familiar by the demands of patriotism. Fathers 
and mothers give up their sons to fight the battles of 
liberty: men leave their dependent families and go to 
danger and death in the service of their country. These 
and many other instances are properly described as forms 
of self-sacrifice; that is, the self is given up that other 
things may endure. 

But there are other common uses of the phrase which 
seem to us careless and misleading. There are many 
kinds of service which honorable men and women must 
give which will not bring wealth, ease, luxury, or leisure 
to enjoy one’s private tastes and desires. The poet, 
the artist, the scientist, the minister of religion, good 
physicians and many others know at the outset that, 
if they choose the pursuits that invite them, they must 
not count on the real advantages which come with the 
pursuit of wealth and the great achievements of business. 
Now, to describe any of these useful and honorable pur- 
suits as compelling the sacrifice of one’s self, in the sense 
of giving up more than one receives, has always seemed 
to us misleading and injurious. It was said of Jesus 
that ‘‘for the joy that was set before him, he endured 
the cross and despised the shame.’’ The inglorious in- 
terpretation usually put upon this statement is that, 
after enduring the cross and the shame, something was 
to come which would make up to him for his loss; and 
the joy of that, in anticipation, was so great that he could 
overlook the self-sacrifice of the present. To us, on the 
contrary, these words always rang with a joyful in- 
spiration and meant that he so rejoiced in the work he had 
to do, at the moment of its doing, without any regard 
to future consequences in heaven, that the gladness of it 
filled him and made him forget the suffering and shame 
which were coming at the end of his earthly career. The 
joy came between him and the shame, not after it. 

The ministry of religion is of such a nature that no one 
can by any possibility do the work and get his proper 
reward in passing, unless he is so filled at the outset with 
the joy of expectation that the offering of wealth or 
ease or social luxury of any kind, as a substitute for the 
joy of his work, would not even tempt him. He would 
not feel the drawing to leave undone what he had set out 
to do, for the sake of something else that might be offered. 
The only self-sacrifice to an ingenuous youth which at the 
moment seems possible would be the giving up of his 
chosen career to do some other thing for the sake of 
the advantages that might come to him. What is true 
of the ministers of religion is in the same sense true of the 
artist, the poet, the patriot, the philanthropist, the re- 
former, or whoever puts first of all real things and regards 
as second the consequences of having them. He who is 
overconscious of his pains and the penalties of his good- 
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ness, his righteousness, his unpaid services to his fellow- 
men may be doing good work; but he is doing it on a low 
level and robbing himself of the rich rewards and the 
joy set before him in his appointed task. 

The friends of John Fiske and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
may be excused when, in the heat of their love and ad- 
miration, they frame indictments against those who, 
as they think, did not appreciate as they ought these 
men while they were living; but, when they make these 
men responsible for their complaints, we think they do 
them wrong. If they do not, in just so far we lose respect 
for them. Were they not great enough and wise enough 
to know that the strange news they were bringing to the 
world could not be understood, could not be welcomed, 
and that the heralds of the new day could not at once 
receive the freedom of the city and be the honored guests 
of all the people? Were they not great enough and 
noble enough to say within themselves that for the joy 
set before them they would endure the gainsaying of men? 
No one made such a complaint for Thoreau, because once 
for all he made the case so plain that no one could err 
in this manner. Was Thoreau a greater man than Fiske 
or Emerson, or more magnanimous in this particular? 
We do not think so, nor do we believe that this kind of 
complaint does justice to our great men, or increases the 
respect in which they are held by all who can understand 
their greatness. Least of all men ought Unitarians to 
talk of self-sacrifice when they have the most joyous 
task that has been given to our generation. 


A Positive Theology. 


A writer in the June Atlantic pictures theological ab- 
surdities with a diamond-pointed pen. He says that, 
when one reflects on the fact that Christian theology 
had for its task simply to interpret the Hebrew Scriptures, 
that it has had eighteen centuries to do it in, and that 
the word of Christ is to-day interpreted in England 
to mean religious toleration, but persecution in Russia; 
when we think of the opposing theological monopolists, 
each holding an antagonistic theology, we are amazed 
that any sense of reality concerning God or Christianity 
could have been left in the human mind. ‘‘It has created 
a spurious Bible and a spurious cosmos, governed by a 
god of torture.’ This strong language is getting to be 
very common in the better literature of Europe as well 
as America. Does it mean that Christianity has had 
its day, or, as another writer suggests, it has never yet 
had its day, but will have it? The simplest interpreta- 
tion of Jesus and of the Gospels is that of a man who 
was determined to readjust every-day thinking to the 
knowledge of the times in which he lived. The priests 
were set upon perpetuating the past, and sustaining 
at all cost old traditions and exploded superstitions. 
Jesus set all these at naught, creating a new Sabbath, 
a new code of physical morals, and pointing men not 
only to a living God, but to a living inspiration. 

Times come when, in civics and in theological matters 
as well, there must be total rebuilding. The Church 
to-day is struggling with an effort to hold on to parts 
of the old theology. The foundation has gone out, and 
the leaning walls are upheld by the strenuous efforts 
of our half-way people. What can be more in contrast 
than the old theology and the new, and how can a com- 
promise be brought about? The old curriculum estab- 
lishes: (1) A God outside of Nature, a God preceding 
Nature, existing alone, and yet omniscient and omni- 
present. (2) A world coming into existence, at a cer- 
tain point in eternity, from nothing, at the will of this 
pre-existing God. It is not enough that he should be 
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Creator. he must also create from nothing. (3) A 
thwarted Creator, whose will is defied by his earliest- 
made creatures,—in fact, a deity who supplements his 
own work by afterthoughts, and yet finds his whole 
system brought into wreckage. (4) This Supreme Being 
occupies all time, from that point forward, with a great 
scheme for saving a part of his creation from total ruin. 
(5) This involves a supranatural appearance of himself, 
or an apparition of himself, in human form: still farther, 
this divine appearance must, under his own laws, die, 
in order to rescue a handful of human beings, who after 
all, deserve to be blotted out. (6) The terrific struggle 
ends in a final and eternal hell for the majority and a 
heaven for the small minority. 

Over against this let us place the theology born of modern 
science. (1) A God who is the life and souk of the uni- 
verse—over all, throughall, andinall. (2) A worldand a 
universe always existing, and forever expressing the will 
and purpose of the interpenetrating divine mind. (3) 
A Creator or purposer, whose plans have never been 
thwarted, and whose creatures have never successfully 
defied him, and whose will is being to-day, and in all 
time, superbly accomplished in the lifting of man to 
higher and higher spheres of thought and love. (4) A 
salvation, not for the few, nor by arbitrary decree, nor 
by the blood of a sacrificed God, but the salvation of 
all who, by their own wills, co-operate with the infinitely 
good, beautiful, and true,—a salvation that is never 
complete, but always progressing. (5) Jesus manifest- 
ing the purposiveness which has been expressed in all 
time and in all Nature for righteousness,—a magnificent 
leader and atoner, bringing man face to face with the 
Father. (6) A finality that consists not in heavens 
and hells, but in eternal progress, lighted up by the sun 
of eternal hope. There is no possible compromise be- 
tween these two positions. The Church stands feeble 
to-day, where it should be mighty: it fails of satisfying 
and saving the multitude of men, because it is inspired 
by the pessimism of an outlived and ought-to-be-forgotten 
theology. 

What we want is a whole-hearted acceptance of the 
gospel of light and love in the place of the gospel of 
failure, pessimism, and hell. The trouble is with those 
who waste the moral power of the church to-day over 
petty disputes not worth the force. 


Hmerican Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Missionary Service. 


The missionary service, in which a hundred or more 
Unitarian ministers are engaged, either under appoint- 
ment from the directors of the Association or some kin- 
dred body or in the employ of churches that require the 
financial aid of the Association, opens to a self-forgetting 
man a large opportunity of usefulness. It has its own 
special inspirations, difficulties, and rewards. It makes 
appeal to the imagination and to the chivalric instincts. 
It presents the happy prospect of continually novel prob- 
lems to be solved and strange obstacles to be overcome, 
so that it constantly challenges a man’s perception, tact, 
and patience. It opens to him the delights of new ad- 
ventures, and in a measure protects him from the worst 
perils of his profession, self-indulgence and self-conceit. 
It enables a resolute minister to develop a church activity 
along the lines of his own principles and ideals and to put 
the stamp of his personality upon a plastic organization. 
It gives him the joy, denied to many ministers, of seeing 
the results of his work in visible and tangible form. 
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On the other hand, the missionary service involves 
some privations and perplexities unknown in the well- 
established and well-equipped churches. It usually 
means exile from familiar scenes and associations. 
It means isolation, not only geographically, but often 
intellectually and spiritually. It means comparatively 
meagre pay and little opportunity for study. It means 
contact with elementary human nature and the opposition 
of petty prejudice and contemptuous indifference. The 
Unitarian missionary must always keep his temper, know 
how to hold his tongue when he longs to answer back, 
refrain from sarcasms, and be anxious “‘not to destroy, 
but to fulfil.”’ He should be grateful if he possesses 
a sense of humor or is blessed with a wife who can see 
the funny side of things, for the attacks of misguided 
bigotry can often best be met by a little good-natured 
joking. A missionary has to give a great deal of time to 
the practical affairs which in well-organized parishes are 
attended to by experienced laymen. He must himself 
look after all the little details of church machinery. 
Then he must be socially alert, and know how to dignify 
and gladden the commonplace occurrences of neighborly 
life. He will have little time for the scholastic side of his 
profession, but a great chance to learn about men and 
women. ‘The power of leadership in these days consists 
largely in substituting for the commands of duty the 
invitations of friendship and personal good will, in making 
a winsome ‘‘come”’ take the place of a mandatory ‘“‘go.”’ 
Yet he must beware of making himself the most prominent 
feature of his enterprise and making the man more im- 
portant than the cause he represents. More than all, 
if he is to be successful, he must live above self-pity and 
above the desire for applause. He must be ready for the 
‘fine oblivion of effective service.’”’ Not that, in the 
poverty of ministerial supply and in so small a communion 
as ours, any efficient minister can possibly be lost sight of, 
but he must be so filled with his vision of service that the 
consideration of his personal fortunes will have but small 
place in his thoughts. 

Let me not be understood to imply that the qualities 
of mind and character essential to ministers in the mis- 
sionary service are unimportant for ministers who serve 
well-established churches. Because a man is or has been 
a successful missionary, he has no right to deride the com- 
parative comfort of the stay-at-home or to think of them 
as lacking in loyalty and unselfishness. All Christian 
work nowadays is more or less pioneer work, and all 
Unitarian ministers are missionaries. The worker in new 
fields is helpless without the patient sympathy and support 
of his comrades in the fields that yield regular and reliable 
harvest. They must share his visions and perplexities 
and hopes. It is fortunate that so many of our present 
leaders—Hale, Ames, Collyer, Savage, Wright, Crothers, 
Slicer, Wendte, Van Ness, Hudson, Crooker, Pierce, 
Hawley, and a score of others who now fill the pulpits 
at the metropolitan centres—are men who have seen 
service on the frontier or who have known what it is to 
build up a new church from the foundation. That dis- 
cipline and experience, while not essential to intelligent 
sympathy, is a great help. Without it a minister may get 
a bit provincial in his interests, and find it hard to impart 
to his people the broad view of obligation and privilege 
which is needed in a living and progressive church. All 
ministers need at least to catch the apostolic vision, and 
to set before themselves the ideals of missionary adventure. 

Would it not be a good thing, alike for ministers and 
people, if our strongest churches were now and then to 
offer the services of their pastors for a stated period to 
the missionary cause? Most of our older parishes have 
always enjoyed the privilege of prophetic utterance and 
faithful pastoral care, and the people find it hard to ap- 
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preciate the needs of their fellow-Unitarians in less favored 
communities. A bit of wholesome deprivation might 
help to educate our people and at the same time refresh 
their minister with contact with the inquiring minds 
and eager hearts and buoyant hopefulness of some mis- 
sionary outpost. 

Surely, the urgent need of the Unitarian churches is, 
as it always has been, an outpouring of the spirit of mis- 
sionary adventure. It is an axiom of religious history 
that the absence of that spirit is not merely a symptom 
of low spiritual vitality, it is also a cause of decline, while 
it has been abundantly proved that the awakening of the 
spirit of missionary endeavor and some effort and sacrifice 
for that cause are followed by renewed vigor and fruitful- 
ness in the parent churches. The advocate of missionary ~ 
work is, therefore, not merely asking that the strong shall 
have some deeper feeling of responsibility for the weak, 
but he is equally and at the same time pleading for the 
very life of the strong themselves. ‘The adequate support 
of the missionary service is not only an opportunity of 
helping others to the light and hope that we enjoy: 
it is also a measure of self-protection. The unventure- 
some church, said a brave missionary, ‘‘be its lineage 
ever so high, its doctrines never so pure, its morals never 
so blameless, is doomed to a weak pulse and a languishing 
existence.”” The church that ardently desires increase 
of usefulness, and enters resolutely upon the ventures of 
faith, alone possesses the vitality that gives dignity and 
permanence to its work. SAMUEL A. ELIor. 


Current Topics. 


For the second time in less than a year the United 
States government became an official factor in restoring 
peaceful relations between warring nations, when at the 
end of last week the Republics of Salvador, Honduras, 
and Guatemala accepted the proferred good offices of 
the administration at Washington looking to a settle- 
ment of their controversy. The attack by the combined 
forces of Salvador and Honduras upon Guatemala began 
a fortnight ago, and grew out of the invasion of the last- 
named country by revolutionary bands, aided by Sal- 
vadorean and Honduran troops. The allies accused 
Guatemala of having harbored revolutionists from Sal- 
vador and Honduras, and having countenanced revolu- 
tionary operations against those two countries. Similar 
charges against the allies were made by Guatemala. 
The revolution in the latter country gradually was 
merged into an international war. It is expected that 
the friendly intervention of the State Department will 
bring about an early agreement between the three re- 
publics. 

ed 


Tuat the State of Ohio intends to press the prosecution 
of the Standard Oil Company on the charge of violation 
of the anti-trust laws of that State is indicated by the 
publication last week of the contents of the court’s 
order, which directs that John D. Rockefeller be pursued 
into whatever county of Ohio he may be in, and _ pro- 
duced before the court to answer the complaint, ‘ ‘and be 
further dealt with according to law.”’ While the State 
authorities in Ohio are continuing their pursuit of Mr. 
Rockefeller, the United States grand jury at Cleveland 
is collecting evidence of violations of the interstate 
commerce and anti-rebate laws, with an especial view 
to determining the culpability of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. It is taken for granted that the State authorities 
will find the task of producing Mr. Rockefeller’s ‘ ‘body” 
in court well-nigh impossible of accomplishment, 
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AN interesting episode in the relations between the 
United States and Turkey is foreshadowed by the semi- 
official information, conveyed from Constantinople to 
Washington last week, of the Sublime Porte’s opposition 
to the elevation of the American diplomatic represen- 
tative at the Ottoman capital to the rank of ambassador. 
Mr. Leishman, the American minister to Turkey, became 
an ambassador in the closing days of the recent session of 
Congress, when a provision in the diplomatic and consular 
bill created the post of ambassador to Turkey. The 
Porte’s opposition to the arrangement provided for by 
Congress is indicated by the sultan’s delay in recognizing 
the appointment of Ambassador Leishman, and by his 
failure to raise the Turkish legation in Washington to 
the rank of an embassy. The Turkish opposition to 
ambassadorial representation of the United States at 
Stamboul is based upon the fact that by the machinery 
of an embassy the United States would be able to exert 
more vigorous pressure in the settlement of questions 
pending between the United States and Turkey. 


Fd 


Ir is charged by the Democrats of North Carolina 
that the result of the recent Republican convention in 
that State places the Republican in opposition to the 
negro as a voter. In point of fact the Republican con- 
vention, which was addressed by Secretary of War Taft 
on the eve of its deliberations, adopted a resolution 
calling upon the legislature to submit to the people of 
the State the question of extending the application of the 
““srandfather”’ clause of the North Carolina Constitution 
until 1920. Under this amendment to the constitution 
most negroes are barred from voting, but this provision 
ceases to be effective in 1908. After that date, under 
the constitution in its present form, North Carolina will 
have a general educational qualification for the right of 
suffrage, applying alike to ignorant whites and ignorant 
blacks. The Democratic convention in North Carolina 
last week took no action on the race question. 
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A vicorous campaign to eliminate impurities from 
canned meat supplies was begun in Massachusetts on 
Wednesday of last week, when the State Board of Health 
made public the results of its inquiry into the subject. 
The investigations included tests of the materials used 
in the preparation of canned meats, as well as the nature 
of the preservatives employed. The board found that, 
although in the main the products it had examined are 
palatable and pure, in many instances the preparations 
contained a large amount of foreign matter. This dis- 
covery was set forth in specific form in a long list of the 
products of the various packing companies that do busi- 
ness in the East. In the light of these discoveries the 
State authorities, at the end of last week, announced 
their intention of prosecuting and imposing extreme 
penalties upon the sellers of such goods as are disapproved 
by the board, which will continue its close scrutiny of 
the market. 

od 


AFTER a struggle for vindication which has extended 
over more than twelve years, Alfred Dreyfus, formerly 
captain in the army of the French Republic, was found 
innocent of the crime of treason when, on last Thursday, 
the Supreme Court of France gave out a decision com- 
pletely exonerating the Jewish citizen whose case had 
caused tumult in the world. On the day following the 
announcement of the court’s decree the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, by the decisive vote of 473 to 42, restored Dreyfus 
to the rank ‘‘he would have occupied if his military 
career had not been interrupted.” This action was in- 
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dorsed by the Senate, which passed the Dreyfus re- 
habilitation bill by 183 votes against 30. Col. Picquart, 
who had been dismissed from the army after he had upheld 
the cause of Dreyfus before the tribunal at Rennes, was 
also restored to the service by act of Parliament, and the 
rank of brigadier-general was conferred upon him. 


Fd 


Two assassinations of high official personages in Russia 
were recorded between July 11 and July 14. The first 
of the two acts of terror was an attack upon Vice-Admiral 
Chouknin, commander of the Black Sea fleet, who ob- 
tained the execution of Lieut. Schmidt, the leader of the 
mutineers in that fleet. Admiral Chouknin is believed 
to have been marked for assassination as a result of his 
rigor in suppressing the mutiny, and his assailant is 
thought to be a sailor of the battleship Otchakoff. 
The second victim of terrorist fury was, strange to say, 
an officer who has not figured in any way in the current 
political agitation, Gen. Kozlov of the headquarters 
staff, who was murdered in a park at Peterhof on last 
Saturday. It is presumed that the assassin believed he 
was ending the life of Gen. Trapoff, the ‘‘butcher of 
Moscow,”’ when he fired the fatal shot. The activity of 
the terrorists is designed to impress the Imperial govern- 
ment with the determination of the revolutionary party 
to wrest by violent means the reforms which the Douma 
has demanded through Parliamentary channels. 


Brevities. 


He who finds nothing to do that he is glad to do has 
somehow missed his way in this busy world. 


The ‘‘dead line’? may be defined as a boy described 
the equator,—as ‘‘a menagerie lion running around the 
earth.” 


Anger has its uses. It is geod for sudden emergencies 
when one needs to act quickly without ‘regar1 to safety 
or prudence. : 


Whatever is right in the demands of any man, whether 
he be rich or poor, will stand the test of time and use, 
and work itself free from all impediment. 


There are Englishmen—and we believe that they are 
on the right track—who say that many of the outbreaks 
in South Africa are due as much to British brutality as to 
African savagery. 


Documents older than the Christian era have been dis- 
covered. There is no reason in the nature of things 
why some day there should not come to light an original 
first edition of one or more of the Gospels. 


It does not argue any defect of the social order in 
America, if multitudes of uninvited immigrants crowd 
themselves by the hundred into streets, houses, and occu- 
pations where only scores can live and work in comfort. 


There is work enough to do which would bring ample 
returns in health, comfort, and a chance to get on in the 
world for everybody in the land, if only the work and the 
workers could be brought together and all the workers 


were willing. 


There is no danger—at least none in sight—that the 
churches and the orderly elements in society will go any 
too far in the direction of socialism, or any other unselfish 
attempt to make fair play and an equal chance for all 
the conditions of business and social organization. 
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Every now and then some one who is described as a 
teacher is reported as furnishing a list of bulls and blun- 
ders made by children and students in examination 
papers. Often these new incidents are so old that memory 
runneth not back to the time when they were not. 


England, France, Belgium, Portugal, and Germany 
all have native problems on their hands and consciences 
in Africa. It is difficult to get up a demonstration against 
any one of their number by the rest because of certain 
warnings expressed in the proverbs concerning glass 
houses, pots, and kettles, etc. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Equal Suffrage. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Readers of Miss Blackwell’s interesting article, in the 
Register of July 5, on ‘‘Equal Suffrage in Oregon,” may 
like to know that the president of the ‘‘small group 
of millionaires’ wives in Portland,’ who ‘ ‘formed them- 
selves into an Anti-Suffrage Association,” is also the 
president of the Portland (Ore.) branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumne. It may be characteristic 
of collegiate alumnae—in Oregon—to ‘‘live in luxury 
and ease and spend their time over rich gowns, bridge 
whist, and pink teas,” but this would hardly be con- 
sidered an accurate description in other parts of the 
country. I fear, moreover, that the time is yet far 
in the distance when the women’s colleges can found 
golden hopes upon the existence of millionaire alum- 
ne. I,, W. HopxKInson. 

ASTICON, ME. 


Ordination. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

My relations with the last class of Meadville students 
were of such a friendly and delightful character that, 
when they invited me to be present at their ordaining 
council and take part in its deliberations, I consented. 
But it was with an inward protest, and I sincerely trust 
there may be no more wholesale ordinations. ‘They are 
certainly opposed to the spirit of our congregational 
polity. According to that polity a minister is simply a 
member of a Christian congregation who is set apart by 
his fellow-members as their instructor in religious things, 
just as a schoolmaster is set apart to teach secular things. 
The minister is ordained by his congregation. The pres- 
ence or absence of other ministers is a matter of in- 
difference. The essence of the ordination is the consent 
and co-operation of the congregation. I know, of course, 
of the claim made by my young brethren, that they sought 
for ordination to the ‘‘ministry at large.” But will it 
not be better and wiser for the younger members of our 
profession to emphasize, rather than obscure, the great 
principle of congregational liberty? In all great Christian 
bodies there seems to be an almost irresistible tendency 
toward sacerdotalism. We have seen the Roman Church 
develop from a pure democracy into an unlimited mon- 
archy. The Vatican Council was the first cecumenical 
body at which secular princes were not present. Now 
this great Church is absolutely governed by its priests. 
The liberal and broad-minded leaders of the English 
Church are continually fighting to prevent the ritualists 
from detaching the Establishment from secular control. 
The sound theory that the English Church is but the 
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religious side of the English State is being constantly in- 
vaded. Imperialism, whether in Church or State, has 
an irresistible charm for some people. Our main business, 
it seems to me, is to try to establish a free church in a 
free commonwealth,—a church for the people and by 
the people. The ordination of five earnest and con- 
secrated young men in the mass may be but a very slight 
infraction of the principle of pure Congregationalism; 
but, if the camel had not got his nose into the tent, its 
usual occupants would never have been ejected. 
JOHN SNYDER. 
WELLESLEY HiLis, Mass. 


The Historic Use. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Will you allow me space to say how grateful I am to 
Charles A. Allen for his exposition of the historic char- 
acter of much of the Episcopal Church service ? 

If the Episcopalian ministers would themselves say 
this to their people, much misunderstanding would be 
averted. 

This is what Phillips Brooks said to dear Dr. Bartol, 
when the latter reproached him with his inconsistent 
position. ‘‘We wish,” he said, ‘‘to preserve the early 
history of our Church and to excite interest in its devel- 
opment.” Why not say so from the pulpit? 

I was almost an elderly woman when, drawing the 
attention of a young girl to some verses in her prayer- 
book, which evidently stood for some in King Jaimes’s 
translation, yet used other words, she looked at me with 
astonished eyes and said: ‘‘Don’t you know that the 
prayer-book follows the very earliest translation of the 
Bible? And I think it much more beautiful than that 
later one.’”’ I was ashamed not to have known it; but 
I think Brooks, Stanley, and their spiritual kin as igno- 
rant as myself in some things, if they do not teach to the 
young what they tell to outsiders. 

In Maryland and Virginia I have known many young 
girls thoroughly posted in this matter, but in Boston 
I never knew a church-woman, young or old, to be so. 
And now since the Register accepts the Transcript, and 
copies Dr. Derby’s admirable letter, may I not say one 
word to him? Be consoled, Dr. Derby. Let us quote 
Elisabeth Etchingham, who says, ‘‘They call it ‘Chris- 
tian Science,’ though it is neither scientific nor Chris- 
tian, because two negatives make an affirmative!” We 
have something to learn from Christian Science, and 
that is, the power of faith. Would anything else have 
built the Temple, or lifted an obscure country girl into 
the position of a prophetess? Would anybody have 
taken comfort in this milk and water dilution who really 
read and understood the Bible? George B. Emerson 
read it daily in his school and laid the foundation of Ade- 
line Whitney’s faith. In my girlhood it was read once on 
every Sunday night in most Unitarian families. What 
are teachers and parents doing now? 

James Martineau said that ‘‘the Bible was the auto- 
biography of the human race.’’ The Church prayer- 
book might be called the ‘ ‘autobiography of the Church.”’ 
It is certain ‘‘Christian Science’’ is a step, and has a 
mission if not for us. More than one violent, coarse, 
indifferent life have I seen redeemed by what little 
truth it has made evident. Spiritual digestion must 
be strengthened till a// can eat the true meat. Those 
who accept the dilution will one day be able to do it. It 
is, however, a terrible mortification to the true believer 
to find they are so many. 

CAROLINE HEALEY DALL. 

BuFFALO, N.Y. 
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Brotherhood. 


All men are equal in their birth, 
Heirs of the earth and skies; 
All men are equal when that earth 
Fades from their dying eyes. 


All wait alike on Him whose power 
Upholds the life he gave; 

The sage within his starlit tower, 
The savage in his cave. 


God meets the throngs who pay their vows 
In courts their hands have made, 

And hears the worshipper who bows 
Beneath the plantain shade. 


’Tis man alone who difference sees, 
And speaks of high and-low, 

And worships those, and tramples these, 
While the same path they go. 


Oh, let man hasten to restore 
To all their rights of love! 

In power and wealth exult no more, 
In wisdom lowly move. 


Ye great! renounce your earth-born pride; 
Ye low! your shame and fear. 
Live, as ye worship, side by side; 
Your brotherhood revere. 
—Harriet Martineau. 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


J 
THE INFINITE ENERGY OF THE HoLy Spirit. 


Whether in science or religion, the best thought of our 
time tends toward unity and simplicity. Many so- 
called problems cease to be when we get the right point of 
view. In planning, therefore, a series of chapters on the 
nature of religion and the methods by which it can be 
made more powerful, as a motive in human action, the 
writer will begin with facts of experience, observation, 
and reflection, which no one will deny. It will be a great 
gain to the cause of religion if it can be shown that, in 
the life of every human being, there is power which can 
be recognized, controlled, and put to use in such a way 
that religion, both as a sentiment and a mode of action, 
may become pure and effective. It will serve to reduce 
the conflict between various established forms of religion, 
and especially between Christianity and other religions, 
if it can be shown that the beginnings of religion are as 
natural as the beginnings of any other form of life, and 
that spiritual power is of one kind only, wherever it is 
exercised and comes to full manifestation in the higher 
forms of human character and conduct, under obedience 
to laws which may be learned and obeyed by all men. 

Such a truth has now become the common property of 
all intelligent and thoughtful people. At the beginning 
of all our thinking about the physical universe in its vast 
expanse, or about the natural world that lies around us 
within our earthly horizon, or the inner world of thought 
and feeling, we find ourselves in the presence of energy 
which we can think of only as being infinite and eternal. 
From this energy all things proceed. There is no motion 
visible in the outer world, there is no manifestation of 
foree anywhere, there is no form of consciousness within 
ourselves which is not a form of this omnipresent and 
omnipotent energy. There is no form of life nor any 
mode of thought or feeling which has any other source 
than this energy which wells up in human consciousness. 
This fact is accepted by believers and unbelievers alike, 
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In this statement the most devout Christian and the most 
irreverent sceptic agree. If all men could agree as to the 
method by which this infinite energy is shaped into the 
forms of human life, a great step would be taken toward 
the unity and simplicity which we seek, whether in science 
or in religion. However they came, it is certain that, 
out of this energy which is common to all men, came the 
miracles, the wonders, the revelations, the moral laws, 
the oracles of faith, the divine wisdom which made men 
friends of God and prophets, the spiritual power which 
came to expression in apostles and martyrs, which has 
inspired heroic men and women, and which shone in the 
face of Jesus, the Son of man. If all things proceed from 
a source of energy which is common to all men, then it 
must be that every form of conscious life, including all 
our moral and spiritual experiences, must come out of 
this all-inclusive energy. 

The one important question concerning religion is, 
How does it begin? By the uprising of this energy within 
the human soul, or by a communication made from with- 
out? In our time the immanence of God in human life 
is accepted by religious thinkers of many and diverse 
kinds. It has always been the doctrine of the elect in 
every church and every creed. Now and then the doc- 
trine has come to an expression which will bear the test 
of scrutiny, but commonly it falls just short of the state- 
ment required by our modern knowledge and the concep- 
tion of the universe, which is now current throughout the 
world. The reported words of Saint Paul require no 
change to bring them into harmony with our latest 
thought concerning the God in whom, as he said, we live 
and move and have our being. The immanence of God 
is not fully explained and described when we speak of 
him as coming near to us or as speaking to a human soul, 
or as entering into a human soul and abiding there, even 
as a constant guest. The doctrine of the inner light, 
as taught by the Friends, like the thought of the mystics, 
leaves God still separate and apart in substance and being 
from even his most well-beloved child; whereas the im- 
manence of God, no matter what we say about his person- 
ality, can only be understood when we think of our own 
lives as expressions of the infinite energy of the Holy 
Spirit, and regard our own consciousness and our own 
spiritual attainment as only manifestations of a life in 
which we not only live and move and have our being, 
but a life that is our being. 

The assured results of modern scientific investigation 
leave no doubt concerning the supply of energy in the 
practical applications of science to-day. The only ques- 
tion is how to devise an apparatus by which the energy 
can be transferred and set to the doing of the world’s 
work. Heat, light, electricity, mutually convertible, and 
always at hand in boundless supply, are drawn at will 
from the infinite stores of power and made to serve every 
human need. The demands made upon omnipotence in 
our time are amazing both for their boldness and for the 
promptness of the response and the profusion of gifts 
showered upon us. 

Something precisely like the process by which, in the 
outer world, power is set to do the work which man has 
to do is the way of the Spirit. All men, even the meanest 
of them, have a share of the infinite inheritance, which 
they put to such uses as they will. Whatever explana- 
tion we may offer for the existence of evil, for the fact of 
sin, for the awful uses to which human life sometimes 
descends, it is not possible to deny that the power manifest 
in the most degenerate son of man is still the power of 
the Highest. Whether we shall increase our store of 
spiritual energy or reduce it, whether we shall use it for 
ignoble ends or bring it out into the light, in the shining 
attainments of virtue, poetic expression, and heroic 
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achievement, depends upon the way we provide, within 
our own minds, for new tides of life and spiritual energy. 

Even if one holds that revelation, concerning the being, 
the attributes, and the laws of God, or concerning human 
nature, duty, and destiny, has always come from without, 
by divine intervention, we still have the fact of common 
experience concerning the universal energy, from which 
we proceed and upon which we build. It is the belief of 
the writer that it can be shown, and he will modestly 
attempt to show, that the sole organ of divine revelation 
is the spiritual nature of man. Everything in our his- 
tory and experience leads us up to the assertion that all 
our knowledge of God, all our discoveries of a spiritual 
universe, all our glimpses of the eternal world, and our 
consciousness of the power of an endless life, have come 
out of and through human life and human experience, 
and in no other way. 

In the next and in succeeding chapters, this statement 
will be applied to what we know about inspiration, 
revelation, providence, miracle, prayer, and all other modes 
of spiritual activity which need explanation, whether 
we note them in a devout Christian or in an equally 
devout fire worshipper. The intent of the writer will 
be to state only facts of common acceptance, to argue 
from them candidly, and to speak persuasively. If the 
truth can be established, it will not be necessary to wage 
war upon error. 


The World Body Politic. 


BY R. Ll. BRIDGMAN. 

An account just received of the Proceedings of the 
International Peace Institute at Paris mentions a propo- 
sition of F. Kemeny for an international library of in- 
ternationalism and of an encyclopeedia of internationalism, 
the latter to be a complement of the Annual of Inter- 
national Life. This annual gives to one who is new to 
the subject a wide view of the movement which is rapidly 
making one of all the nations of the earth. ‘Even to 
those who are in touch with the movement and have 
followed it with intense interest and with helping hands 
for years, this summary of the extent of the world-unity 
advance and activity is surprising and powerfully en- 
couraging. Forces in business, in professional life, in 
social circles, and in other lines of activity are bringing 
the ends of the earth in touch with each other so closely 
that the student cannot doubt for a moment that the 
political unity of the world will become a realized ideal 
much sooner than was deemed possible when the direct 
effort to that end began only a few years ago. 

Nothing has occurred more encouraging since the effort 
began than the recent demonstration at the Mohonk 
Conference. At that meeting the idea of an international 
assembly was openly supported by some of the prominent 
speakers, and was accepted by the entire conference as 
one of the certainties of the future about which there 
could be no possible doubt. Men look forward to the 
complete organization of the world as the one consumma- 
tion which will surely bring the desired disarmament of 
the nations, relieving them from the crushing burdens of 
militarism; and the prediction of a world court were 
mingled with those of a world parliament, while there 
was recognition of a world executive as a sort of world 
police to keep order among the few recalcitrant. Doubt- 
less the world executive, when it shall have been de- 
veloped, will be found a far more comprehensive organ 
than a mere police force, and surely most of its powers 
will be civil; for it must not be forgotten that there will 
be a sovereignty higher than the present national sov- 
ereignty, and that the world executive will no more be 
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limited to police and semi-military powers than the union 
of the States of North America, after its realization 
subsequent to the rebellion against England, was limited 
to police functions. The world executive will be a pro- 
digiously powerful, busy, and multifold department, 
concerned with carrying out the will of the nations as 
expressed through the world legislature. 

It is to be noticed especially, regarding the Mohonk 
Conference, that it indorsed, twice and formally, the 
idea of a regular international representative body which 
will be the basis of a true world legislature. Once it was 
in the petition to President Roosevelt, urging him to 
instruct our representatives to the second Hague Con- 
ference to see that ‘‘a plan by which The Hague Con- 
ference may become a permanent and recognized Con- 
gress of the Nations with advisory powers” be included 
in the subjects of discussion at the coming conference, 
which is now expected to assemble next May; and the 
second time was in the formal platform of the conference 
where similar language was used. Doubtless this is as 
far as can be secured in the early stages of the develop- 
ment of the legislative body, for it is not to be supposed 
that the nations will consent for a long time to what 
might seem to be an encroachment upon their sovereign 
rights. But the world will rise to the height of the truth 
that there is a higher sovereignty than national sover- 
eignty; and in due time, but slowly, will come the con- 
ferring of true legislative functions upon the body of 
world representatives. In the mean time all the caution, 
the conservatism, the slowness of advance, will exist 
simply because the statesmen of the world refuse to recog- . 
nize in its full meaning the present fact that mankind is 
one political body already. To deny it is to deny that 
there is any validity in international law. But the 
nations know and recognize that international law is 
valid. They do recognize that other nations exist over 
against every individual nation, shaping its action and 
really being the supreme fact in its existence. Humanity 
is practically affirmed by the very nations which formally 
deny it, and this denial will break down as soon as the 
men in control of the governments of the several nations 
realize that they are affirming a monstrous falsehood 
whose humiliating downfall is a mere matter of a short 
time. 

In the mean time, while stubborn and conservative 
men who presume to be the wisest of the world persist 
in denying the political unity of the human race and con- 
tinue to hold the nations apart, the business of humanity 
as a single political body is pressing for transaction. The 
nations are realizing more than ever their interdependence 
and their practical oneness, and they want their status 
to conform to the supreme fact in their relations. 

International law, which to-day is but little more than 
a body of agreements whereby the nations govern them- 
selves in their fighting with each other, is sadly in need 
of more satisfactory statement. One of the demands 
which is heard repeatedly is for a codification of inter- 
national law. Such a codification will doubtless be made 
in the near future. When made, put into the best possible 
form, and ratified by the nations severally, it will have 
become an expression of the will and of the intelligence of 
the world in precise written form. Such a body of law 
does not now exist. What goes as international law is 
the outgrowth of hundreds of years of treaties, prece- 
dents, rulings, and opinions of eminent jurists. But it 
has only a vague standing. The moment when a written 
codification can be published as accepted by the world, 
there will be true world law, of a radically different 
character from the present international law. The 
establishment of such a code will be a distinct act of 
world legislation, and the body which prepares it and 
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presents it to the world will bé oii the way to its true 
development into a world legislature. 

But other questions than the codification of inter- 
national law press for solution. The present third Pan- 
American Conference at Rio Janeiro will discuss questions 
which, though they bear primarily upon the relations of 
the republics of the western hemisphere, yet are of im- 
portance to the entire world. There are questions of 
custom-house regulations, quarantine practices, and a 
dozen others which were discussed at the second con- 
ference in Mexico in 1899 and are of living consequence 
for the intercourse of nations. One of the officers of the 
United States Naval War College at Newport, which has 
much to do with the practical making of precedents 
which go into international law, says that one of the 
earliest subjects for world legislation is the establishment 
of a principle to govern citizenship in the nations when a 
subject of one becomes a resident of another and wishes 
to transfer his allegiance. Different practices prevail 
in different nations. Some do not recognize the right 
of expatriation, and England herself, for hundreds of 
years and until recently, held the doctrine of ‘‘once an 
Englishman, always an Englishman.’”’ But no one of 
this country will doubt that the welfare of mankind 
would be promoted by making easy and uniform the 
methods of transferring citizenship and allegiance from 
one nation to another. 

Our own country furnishes the best illustration of what 
is likely to be the form of government of the world as one 
body; for our States were sovereign nations before the 
adoption of the Constitution, and they are still sovereign 
in every particular in which they have not specifically 
surrendered their sovereignty to the national govern- 
ment. Ina parallel manner the present nations, retaining 
their sovereignty for national matters, are likely, in due 
time, to recognize the sovereignty of the world which 
actually dominates them, whether they recognize it or 
not. When they find their true relation, their prosperity 
will be greater than now; and the rapid progress of the 
movement for world unity in recent years is a guarantee 
that the recognition of the unity of mankind by the 
nations cannot be long postponed. 

Boston, Mass. 


Handicratt and the Church. 


BY FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


Meriting perhaps more consideration than it has yet 
secured from the liberal churches, the handicraft move- 
ment in this country is applying ethical as well as esthetic 
principles to the production of useful articles. It has 
become part of a larger international impulse which since 
the days of Ruskin and Morris has exerted ever-increasing 
influence in Europe. There are now in the United States 
at least one hundred and fifty arts and crafts associa- 
tions,—groups, large or small, of persons engaged in the 
professional practice of the so-called minor arts. Out- 
side of regular organizations many isolated workers are 
similarly employed, so that there must be all told several 
thousand Americans who earn their living wholly or in 
part by their labor as craftsmen. 

Their number, furthermore, is mounting rapidly in re- 
sponse to a growing demand for the hand-made and the 
well made. A national movement of considerable pro- 
portions has in fact been inaugurated. Strongest for 
various reasons in New England, it embraces little in- 
dustries that have sprung up or been revived in every 
section. In an age of machinery the paramount beauty 
of good handwork is being everywhere proclaimed and 
exemplified. As so often in the course of evolution, a 
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type, once predominant, that for a time tended to dis- 
appear, has been preserved for real, if somewhat subor- 
dinate, usefulness. 

The conditions of financial success are present. The 
great public that shops has become acquainted with the 
name of ‘‘arts and crafts” as of something particularly 
appropriate for Christmas, birthday, and wedding gifts— 
articles more lovely, and much more expensive than may 
be purchased in the ordinary department store. Fashion 
favors individualized production. To affect the machine- 
made has become sign of bourgeois commonplaceness. 

Even ridicule has not been wanting to help advertise 
the movement. Satirists have jibed at the eccentrici- 
ties of some of the less practical romanticists, and have 
persistently challenged reasons why imperfection should 
be preferred to perfection. 

The best workers, however, are succeeding. High 
standards of craftsmanship have gained public support. 
Only the untaught amateur, rushing into ‘‘arts and 
crafts’? as to something offering an easy means of liveli- 
hood has been disillusionized. Competence waits upon 
the competent. Not a few professionals, who a few years 
ago broke away from commercial establishments in which 
on account of the subdivision of labor and the profit- 
taking spirit of the management the individual found too 
little opportunity adequately to express himself, now 
discover themselves in better financial circumstances than 
ever before, working in their own shops in accordance 
with the best traditions of old-time craftsmanship. 
Their happiness in the changed environment becomes an 
asset. From contented workmanship appears an output 
that commands its price. The joy of the producer im- 
parts special value to the materials with which he works. 

Ethical considerations are prominent in these under- 
takings. High motives actuate the handicraft workers 
who succeed. Others drop out, for only sincerity wins 
in handicraft. Hence the dominance of practical ideals. 
A few perhaps believe that it is ‘ ‘better to die for beauty 
than to live for bread.”” Many more hold, and the out- 
come is approving their position, that it is possible to 
live for beauty while working for bread. 

So they stand as hard-working protestants against 
tawdry cheapness, against the frauds and impositions 
that are only too commonly practised in the name of 
profit. They uphold the dignity of even the humbler 
crafts. They advocate unity in the arts, declining to 
accept the absurd distinction that has grown up between 
‘‘fine” and ‘‘applied.”” They avoid meaningless formal- 
ism, excessive ornamentation,—whatever abuses in short 
arise from reproducing the symbol minus the spirit of 
the art of other days. Useful objects made with con- 
tinual striving toward beauty are their eat in so 
far forth as their undertaking succeeds. 

From economic, social, and religious étesdalizsin most of 
the arts and crafts societies on this side of the Atlantic 
have been singularly free. In Great Britain the move- 
ment has been associated with advocacy of Ruskinian 
socialism. Its leaders have been social reformers, as 
well as practical artists, and sometimes the art has suf- 
fered in consequence. 

Here the issues have not been confused. Art does 
not so much exact the reforming temperament as clear- 
sighted devotion to the task in hand. Belief in the social 
revolution is no prerequisite to making beautiful tables 
or floor coverings. 

Not that such belief is of necessity a hindrance. Yet 
it may be such. The most successful, at all events, of 
the arts and crafts societies in this country disclaim ad- 
diction to any socialistic dogma or set of dogmas. Good 
work is the sole test of craftsmanship. ‘This, certainly, 
may be performed in the face of present social condi- 
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tions, whether or. no.a more desirable non-competitive 
condition awaits us. 

Given such ideals among the workers, a singularly 
favorable opportunity for co-operation is offered to the 
minister wherever a little group of handicraft enthusiasts 
has got together, as a number of Unitarian clergymen 
have already discovered. What preaching leaves un- 
accomplished joint effort often effects. Honest and 
stimulating employment has become an accepted agency 
of moral reform. Whatever helps the individual artis- 
tically to express himself is particularly useful in his de- 
velopment. In at least one handicraft shop the thera- 
peutic value of modelling, weaving, wood carving, and 
other crafts has been demonstrated in the treatment of 
neurasthenic patients. The work cure proves more effi- 
cacious than the rest cure. 

Less avowedly, but not less truly medicinal is the prac- 
tice of handicraft in many a community in which a whole 
population has stagnated and grown anemic. In deca- 
deft country towns where the minister struggles in the 
face of distressing poverty of the people and an ever- 
growing spirit of lawlessness, the establishment of an arts 
and crafts society in some instances has offered, and in 
many more cases will offer, opportunity to meet the first 
necessity of an otherwise alarming situation,—that of pro- 
viding fairly remunerative work in which almost every- 
body can be induced to take interest. 

Intelligent supervision, preferably by persons who have 
had training in the art schools, is what is mainly needed. 
The problem of creating a productive industry or set of 
industries in a country place has become mainly that of 
being able to meet definite esthetic standards. A mar- 
ket has already been created in the great cities for almost 
everything that is really well made and in good taste. 
Thus the Society of Arts and Crafts in Boston, which in 
1905 sold nearly forty thousand dollars’ worth of articles 
produced by individual craftsmen resident in various 
localities, finds it more difficult to secure things that will 
meet the requirements of an exacting jury than to sell 
the articles when these have been secured. The weak- 
ness of the average arts and crafts enterprise is its liability 
to fall into the control of amateurs unguided by profes- 
sional understanding. The clergyman, with his broader 
outlook, easily perceives the necessity of getting and 
keeping the guidance of trained experts. 

Not in the run-down community alone is there incen- 
tive to the minister and people of the liberal church to 
support the local handicraft society, if one exists, or to 
organize one if it has not yet been contemplated. In 
the well-to-do city suburb, where every individual’s 
every hour can be profitably—and is so often unprofit- 
ably—occupied, the arts and crafts workshop, where 
benches and blowpipe invite metal workers and hand 
looms revive the ancient art of weaving, may be classed 
with churches and schools as regards uplifting influence. 
Its occupations, even considered as amusement, are in- 
finitely better than the tiresome and profitless round of 
whist, dancing, and amateur vaudeville with which so- 
ciety tries to entertain itself. Particularly to young peo- 
ple, who so frequently are in society before their time 
and whose conduct out of school hours gives trouble to 
parents and pastors, employment at one of the arts or 
crafts means the removal of many temptations. No 
active handicraft society has ever failed to benefit its 
community. What has already been accomplished in 
such towns as Hingham, Malden, Dorchester, and Win- 
chester in the Boston district, though small in propor- 
tion to what may yet be done, gives promise of a national 
movement which will help the work of every minister, 
which consequently demands his co-operation. . 

Besides the general consideration of common service 
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a more direct application cati bé tirged. The local handi- 
craft society may assist to beautify the churches of the 
community. There is room for improvement in the de- 
tails of nearly all modern ecclesiastical structures, even 
when the main design is satisfactory. A large exhibition 
of ecclesiastical art handwork that was gathered by the 
Society of Arts and Crafts at the time of the meeting of 
the Episcopal general convention in Boston two years 
ago this fall stimulated an interest which has since grown 
to considerable proportions among the Anglican clergy 
in this country. The demand for competent workers in 
this branch of art has increased to such an extent that 
the latest annual report of the Boston Society calls for 
contributions in the following terms :— 

“The society wishes to interest more of its members 
in producing objects needed for church service and deco- 
ration. The importance of thisbranch of handicraft 
work was emphasized in the last annual report. Several 
important commissions have been undertaken during the 
year, and it is hoped that the exhibition of 1907 may 
fully demonstrate the ability of our members to satis- 
factorily carry out important orders for ecclesiastical 
work.”’ 

The employment of hand-made articles in church equip- 
ment should unquestionably become more general. No 
other place so deseryes to be set off with the beauty of 
things done in a spirit of enthusiasm and consecration as 
does the church. As to what is suitable architecture for 
the modern religious society opinions may differ legiti- 
mately, just as lately Mr. Oscar Fay Adams and Mr. 
Allen French have argued the Gothic as against the 
classical style. But that the details of a church, what- 
ever its style, should have as much as possible of the 
charm that inheres in honest handwork seems self-evi- 
dent. Churches abound that are good looking in general 
plan and arrangement, but which still somehow lack 
restfulness and sentiment. The fault is almost invari- 
ably to be found in wood-work, machine-fashioned and 
polished after the style of office furniture, in rugs and 
draperies that imitate without interest or spontaneity 
the good designs of other ages, in commercial chandeliers 
and commercialized glass. 

To do away with the machine-made altogether is im- 
possible. An average modern church obviously cannot 
be equipped throughout with handwork. The expense 
would be prohibitive. The standing committee would 
almost certainly contain some members who would see 
nothing but reactionary obstinacy in the undertaking. 
The congregation would contain persons, some of them 
engaged in manufacturing, who would deny the beauty 
of the work after it was completed, so that the ideal 
cannot at present be realized, unless in some little back- 
woods chapel in a neighborhood where the ancient arts 
have persisted. 

Every church building, however, ought to have at 
least some examples of good handwork, executed by com- 
petent craftsmen. The beauty of the plate services of a 
metal worker whose productions are frequently exhibited 
in Boston is so striking that his great success seems easily 
explicable: it is likely also to lead to the formation of a 
school of craftsmen engaged in doing such work as the 
older silversmiths of Boston wrought for King’s Chapel 
and other sanctuaries. Ability to devote himself to in- 
dividualized art of this kind has been gained in the par- 
ticular instance by a man who some years ago cut loose 
from a commercial establishment and became an artist, 
following his processes through from beginning to end 
instead of turning over his designs to a scheme of sub- 
divided labor for finishing. Nor is he alone in producing 
articles for church use. Several wood carvers are already 
making things which argue convincingly that a church 
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pulpit should be finer than the conventional, machine- 
turned resting-place for a book. 

In the community of the future it is conceivable that 
minister and leaders of the liberal church will keep in 
close touch with the efforts of the handicraft workers, 
recognizing that some of the best skill should be devoted 
to the beautification of the religious edifice. Homes of 
individual members of respectable society are rapidly 
improving in esthetic honesty as the result of a new 
understanding of the right relationship of hand-made to 
machine-made. Churches cannot afford to neglect op- 
portunities to become more beautiful. 

Boston, Mass. 


July and the Poets. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Though the note of the bobolink has lost its tremulous 
ecstasy, that of the robin its mellow rapture, and that of 
the meadow-lark its virginal buoyance, song is with us 
still,—tender twitterings at the ‘‘peer o’ sun,” low, faint 
carollings at high noon, and flute-like wood-thrush tremo- 
los flung silvernly across the violet twilight spaces. The 
breeze is heavy with the blended attar of hay-field and 
rose-garth. The year is at flood. Lavish the poets have 
been in their praises of this high tide of nature, of this 
maturity unaffected as yet by the withering heats. 
Warmth and radiant color are woven through all their 
lyrical adulation, like bright threads in a piece of tap- 
estry. 

They love to dwell upon the shimmering aspect of 
mid-day,—its fluid gold filtering between the forest 
leaves and lying in a soft sheen upon the clustering fern 
sprays. They are enamoured of the amethystine vapor 
that brims the valleys at vesper-tide, of all the starry span 
of night,—its hush broken by a myriad staccato utter- 
ances, its quiet air winnowed by feathery moth flights 
and weird bat blunderings. They hail with exuberant 
outbursts the splendors of the dawn, its innumerable 
brilliant-hued streamers, the multitude of its diamonds 
that gem the grass, its exhilarating sense of breadth, 
and its freedom from aught that is dwarfing or re- 
stricting. 

It is now that the rhyming choir summon up things 
runic and druidic. They invoke elfin rites and all the 
spells of faéry; they repeople earth with faun and satyr, 
with oread and dryad, with naiad and bassarid. Pan, 
“with his goat-hoof beating time” to beguiling sylvan 
music, is with fine gusto put through his most nimble 
paces. What indeed would the poets do without ‘‘the 
great god Pan”! 

There is, for the most part, a wholesome vitality in 
July song. We miss the vernal thrill, the mounting 
June fervor, but we have instead an ample, deep-hearted 
contentment with all things animate and inanimate. 
Not yet do we read of ‘‘the hazy glamour-land of dream”’: 
the subtle sadness of departing summer is for future 
hymning. 

In July poetry the first cricket has his celebrant, the 
grasshopper his laureate, the humble-bee his acclaimer. 
“Little poet!”—thus the first is hailed; ‘‘gallant cava- 
lier!’”—in this fashion is the second flattered; ‘‘yellow- 
breeched philosopher!’’—in such wise is the third ad- 
dressed as in twinkling mockery. The butterfly and 
firefly, too, receive their guerdon of attention, and ‘‘the 


drowsy locust” 
“That croons to a drowsy sky.” 


Scythe music is reproduced in metre, and the whip-poor- 
will note finds plaintive and evasive utterance. 
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As is but natural, the flowers are set forth in bright- 
colored simile and in fragrant metaphor. We encounter 
“‘one white lily”’ that seems to be 


“A sail upon a summer sea’’; 


we behold poppies that ‘‘flame in the rye”; we note the 
presence of 


“Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram, 
The marigold that goes to bed with the sun,” 
and 
“Little daisy-cups that hold 
Tapers that illume their gold.” 


There are for our beguilement banks of ‘‘creamy meadow 
sweet,” clusters of the ‘‘balmy eglantine,” and the chiming 
of ‘‘the honeysuckle’s soundless bells.’ 

Only here and there may be detected the presage of a 
mournful chord. The hills that rise about us, so the poet 
tells us, are 

“The purple hills of Paradise.” 


On the unfathomable upper ocean ‘‘the argosies of cloud- 
land” lie becalmed. Now we may taste the sweetness of 
‘“Gmmortal leisure.”’ Life is like unto ‘‘an endless holi- 
day,” and we may discover not only ‘‘the one perfect 
hour,’ where ‘‘peace comes with joy,” but likewise that 
“incomparable span of hours” whose sum is ‘‘a mem- 
ory out of Eden.” 
Cuinton, N.Y. 


Lay-overs for Meddlers. 


BY REV. PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY. 


I am sorry to confess it, but the truth is that paper 
bags and paper bundles have lost for me the charm which 
they once possessed. I attribute this sad disenchant- 
ment to the fact that I have learned that there are no such 
things as ‘‘lay-overs for meddlers.’”’ In early childhood 
I used to ask what the various packages which were 
brought home contained; and, if their contents did not 
concern me, I would receive the answer, ‘‘Lay-overs for 
meddlers.”” I was never told the whole story, which 


runs,— 
: ‘“‘Lay-overs for meddlers 
And crutches for lame ducks,” 


If I had heard of the crutches, I think I should have sus- 
pected that my elders were merely indulging in an annoy- 
ing form of grown-up pleasantry. But I saw no reason 
for suspecting the reality of the lay-overs. I was sur- 
prised, it is true, at the variety of forms which they as- 
sumed under their paper coverings. But their Protean 
character aroused in my childish mind less of scepticism 
than. of wonder. Their variety made them not less real, 
but simply more miraculous, and, so far from undeceiving 
me, simply served to enhance the charm. I used to think 
what a fine thing it would be when, by the passing of 
years, I, too, should be initiated into the mystery of the 
lay-overs, and should be able, with a smile of superior 
knowledge, to dangle them before the astonished eyes of 
other little meddlers in times to come. 

Alas! the years have passed, the mystery is solved, 
and ‘‘now ’tis little joy.’ I can behold all sorts and 
conditions of paper bundles brought into the house with- 
out the least curiosity in regard to their contents. A 
package might stay on the table all day long, yet I would 
not cross the room to open it, knowing full well that I 
should not find the wonderful lay-overs. 

This, then, is the reward of the persistent meddler,— 
disenchantment. The time came when I insisted on 
looking into the bag. I have forgotten whether it was 
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peanuts or candy that I found on that regrettable occa- 
sion. The point of supreme importance is that I did not 
find the expected lay-overs. Forthwith they faded from 
my imagination, thereafter never to be recalled save in 
sadly reflective moments when the loss of some more im- 
portant illusion would remind me of my youthful disap- 
pointments. 

Coleridge says that for sublimity, or rather profundity, 
he knows nothing like that passage in Ezekiel: ‘‘Son of 
Man, can these bones live? And I answered, O Lord 
God, thou knowest.”’ Certainly we must admire the wis- 
dom of that answer to the Lord’s question concerning the 
dry bones. Why should the prophet attempt to argue 
and explain? Infinitely wiser to admit the mystery, to 
revert, without irreverence, to the folk-lore of childhood. 
It is as if the older person with the mysterious bundle were 
to tantalize the child with the question, ‘“What does it 
hold?”’ And the child, not to be tantalized, were to 
admit the mystery, and reply, ‘‘Lay-overs.’”’ Or, in 
other words: ‘‘You know. I do not know. Let mé be 
satisfied with the answer which has so often been given to 
me.” 

Leigh Hunt brings together some of his most valuable 
observations under the title, ‘‘Thoughts and Guesses on 
Human Nature.” It is a title which allures us by its 
very modesty. We approach these ‘‘Thoughts and 
Guesses”’ without fear that we shall be subjected to the 
grewsome spectacle of a post-mortem examination. For 
this is what a too minute vivisection of the phenomena 
of life is certain to result in: the tissues cease to quiver 
with vitality, and the secret of life is lost forever. A 
suggestion which. arouses the imagination is far more 
valuable than a demonstration which merely serves to 
glut the mind. 

That is a fine proverb of Solomon’ s, ‘He that passeth 
by, and meddleth with strife belonging not to him, 
is like one that taketh a dog by the ears.” ‘The dog is 
angry, and his ears are short. The man cannot hold on 
and dares not let go. Thus it is with the meddler. Once 
engaged in the quarrel of others, he is on tenter-hooks 
in regard to his next step. And thus, also, it is with the 
meddler in questions the answer to which he is not meant 
to discover. He becomes aware that he cannot carry 
on his researches to the point of a successful and com- 
plete demonstration. Yet he has already gone so far, 
his intellect is so tantalized and restless, that he dares 
not drop the question and return to his former atti- 
tude. 

The most satisfactory aspect of the various essays 
which appear from time to time on the subject of im- 
mortality is their freedom from the Q. E. D. quality. 
They do not work toward a definite and final conclusion, 
but leave a great deal of room for further speculation. 
They are marked by a humility which is in keeping with 
the vastness of their theme. 

The truth is that the scientific religionist and the ra- 
tional religionist have this to learn,—that ‘ ‘there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
their philosophy.”” At any rate, then, let them not 
insist on merely making their philosophy argue and 
demonstrate. Let them, at least, allow it to dream. 
For dreams will accomplish much which arguments and 
demonstrations will leave undone, and yet leave in the 
universe a wealth beyond all reach of the imagination, 
He lives in far too small a world who takes notice only of 
things seen in the flood of daylight. There remains, 
also, the moonlight of knowledge,—bulky shapes and dim 
shadows for the intellect to play with and the fancy to 
clothe. 

Now and then the demon of knowledge needs nothing 
so much as a box on the ear. For the sake of the lay- 
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overs of life, let us give it soundly. ‘‘Back into your 
own province, meddler! ‘These are realms of faith, and 
such as you are not allowed to trespass.” 


Che Pulpit. 


Christian Venturesomeness. 


BY REV. ROGER S. FORBES. 


There was a man of the Pharisees named Nicodemus, a ruler of 
the Jews. The same came to Jesus by night.—Joun iii. 1, 2 


dip 


Nicodemus is not one of the heroes of the New Testa- 
ment. Why? He was a good man. There is not an 
accusation on record which was. brought against him. 
The gospel makes it plain that he was naturally gener- 
ous, and that his impulses were right. He was, it is 
believed, a rich man. He was an eminently respectable 
person. If he had not been, it is not likely that he would 
have been—as he was—a member of the Sanhedrin. 
The Sanhedrin was the highest ecclesiastical and judicial 
tribunal of the Jewish nation, and Nicodemus was a 
member of it. He was a man of culture,—‘‘a master 
of Israel,” as Jesus is said to have called him. ° Un- 
doubtedly he had the best education which one of his 
time and nation could have received. He was well- 
meaning, wealthy, estimable, and learned. 

Yet, with all his endowments, possessions, and advan- 
tages, this man was an uninfluential citizen. ‘The 
virtues of a superior man,” it has been said, ‘‘are like the 
wind; the virtues of a common man are like the grass; 
the grass, when the wind passes over it, bends.” Now, 
Nicodemus certainly was not a common man. He had 
the qualifications of a superior sort of man; but, for 
some reason, his virtues did not make themselves felt. 
They did not sway anybody. You would have said that, 
with his breadth of view and his right-mindedness, he 
would have been a power during the early days of Chris- 
tianity. You would have supposed that in him Jesus 
would find some one todepend on. But no! He was a 
disciple on the sly. It was left for fishermen and peas- 
ants to do the great things that were done. On one ocea- 
sion, when the Pharisees were speaking harsh words 
about the Master, he did pluck up courage and ask, 
‘Doth our law judge any man, before it hear him, and 
know what he doeth?’’ When Joseph of Arimathea 
begged the body of Jesus from Pilate, in order to make 
a decent disposition of it, he contributed one hundred 
pound weight of myrrh and aloes for Joseph to use in 
performing his loving task, but that was the extent of 
his support. 

The reason why Nicodemus was not a power is that he 
was timid, and the reason why he was timid is that he 
was the slave of conventions. He wished to be compan- 
ionable, pleasant -to all and genial, but was afraid to be. 
The instincts of a true disciple were in him. He was 
minded to go forth, ‘‘preaching good tidings to the poor,” 
‘‘proclaiming release to the captives,” and trying to 
‘‘set at liberty them that were bruised,” and ‘‘proclaim- 
ing the acceptable year of-the Lord’’; but he could not 
help thinking of ‘‘what people would say” if he were to 
appear in the modest garb of a plain worker and mission- 
ary. He would be sure to be asked why he had done it. 

The difference between Jesus’ religion of first-hand 
communion with God and the dryness and deadness of 
what was generally accepted as religion was clear to him. 
It was like the difference between a cool summer breeze 
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and a cloud of choking dust; but this itinerant Galilean 
preacher had no standing; and, furthermore, now that 
he was winning a following, he was frowned upon by 
those in high places as a rude and revolutionary sort of 
critic. Nicodemus, consequently, when he went to 
express to the Master his appreciation of what the Master 
was doing, went by night. He did not dare to make the 
visit in the face and eyes of his own circle of friends. 
For a moment, in the presence of a great personality, 
he seemed on the point of beginning an eager, enthusi- 
astic, disinterested, serviceable sort of life; but the thought 
of public opinion was too strong upon him, and, with 
a sigh, he sank back into the obscurity of conventional 
and commonplace respectability, Poor Nicodemus! He 
was a weak conformist. 

Now, Christianity is a type of non-conformity. Of 
course, I use “‘non-conformity’’ in its most general 
meaning now, ‘True Christianity refuses to be kept in 
one rut. You cannot tell it just where it must go, just 
what it must do, just whom it must know or not know, 
and just how it must believe. Keep it within the limits 
of what you believe ‘‘safe’’ and ‘‘advisable” you cannot. 
It is forever getting out of bounds, in spite of you. Hur- 
rying away over the hills and the fields, it comes back, 
rejoicing, and bearing the one lost sheep on its shoulder. 
Rushing out among the hedges and along the highways 
and byways, it brings in a motley multitude to the feast. 
The anxiously respectable man, prizing above all things 
his own good reputation, is always timid. The Chris- 
tian is always in all respects venturesome. Nicode- 
mus confines himself to his own class. Jesus ministers 
to humanity. The culture of the one is unproductive 
of good. It has no contact with men. The culture of 
the other, developed by contact with men, is fruitful 
in everything desirable. The spirit of Christianity ts a 
misstonary spirit. It makes one courageous in approach- 
ing and serving one’s fellows. It expresses itself in what 
has been called ‘‘adventure for God.” 


II. 


That is what all who take the Christian name need to 
remember. As long as the true Christian spirit, a daring 
spirit, is courageously acted upon, one’s interest in life 
and one’s enthusiasm for life remain strong and vital. 
The minute that it is in any way choked,—the minute 
that one begins to excuse one’s self from incurring the 
risks which it urges one to incur,—one’s spiritual vitality 
begins to ebb, and one becomes aware of some great lack 
and of weakness in one’s life. 

That is what Christian churches have to remember, 
for that tells us why some churches have accomplished 
far less than they once promised to accomplish. ‘‘The 
unventuresome society,” says one of the most vigorous 
Protestant leaders of our own country, ‘‘the unventure- 
some society, be its lineage never so high, its doctrine 
never so pure, its morals never so blameless, is doomed 
to a weak pulse and a languishing existence in propor- 
tion as it obscures or mutilates the missionary vision.” 

It is a sad fact that the religious communions which 
have had the most of enlightenment themselves have not 
always been those which haye done the most to educate 
the world. Their very culture seems to have taken away 
their spontaneity and their boldness, and to have cursed 
them with the coldness of apparent indifference instead 
of filling them with the warmth of eager and outgoing 
hospitality. Instead of going forth like the apostles 
to the ends of the earth, to make their message known, 
they have been contented to congratulate themselves 
over the purity of their doctrine, their honorable lineage, 
and their unblemished morals, and to keep within them- 
selyes, They have hidden their light under a bushel, 
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So it is that those of doctrines far less broad and far less 
sweet and promising sorts of faith have taken the lead 
in evangelizing the world ‘‘in His Name.” 

Rational religion has never meant to be selfish, but 
it gets the credit of being so. Its fault has not been self- 
ishness, but timidity. It has feared the possibility of 
being thought crude, and so it has failed boldly to preach 
to the world at large the primitive, original Christian 
teachings which it has beautifully and truly interpreted. 
Dreading to be called too self-assertive, it is called self- 
satisfied. It has had a good, warm heart, steadily beat- 
ing all the while; but it has been so fearful of violating 
some of the proprieties of life as to show an unfortunately 
frigid exterior. It has never lacked careful, consecrated, 
reverent scholarship; but it has been in want of Augus- 
tines, Wesleys, Brainerds. Too often it has turned back 
with Nicodemus instead of going forward with Christ. 
It has lacked the missionary spirit. It has thought 
more of what it might have to hazard than of what it 
might be able to give. 

Signs of a new spirit, however, within the ranks of 
liberal religion are beginning to be noticeable. Let us 
pray for its rapid growth, and let us lend ourselves, heart 
and soul, to the mission which it is pointing out to us. 
May our text be, ‘‘The field is the world”’ :— 


‘*For we must share, if we would keep 
That blessing from above; 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have,— 
Such is the law of love.” 


Ill. 


Christian venturesomeness needs to be cultivated 
by individuals as well as institutions, by Christian men 
and women, in daily affairs, as well as by Christian 
churches. Without it there is no such thing as indepen- 
dence or usefulness in the world. Without it there is 
and can be no brave originality. 

Napoleon once said: ‘‘How rare men are! There are 
eighteen millions in Italy, and I have with difficulty 
found two.” ‘‘I have,” he said, ‘‘only to put some gold 
lace on the coats of my virtuous republicans, and they 
immediately become just what I wish them.”’ 

What a true observer ‘he was! Is it not strange to 
what an extent people will do and believe just what the 
majority does and says? How little freedom from fashion 
and convention we have! Oh, how quickly we stifle 
our impulses to be helpful, and surrender our convic- 
tions as to what is right, when they conflict with a pre- 
vailing style of any sort! 

Sometimes in the crowded districts of our cities you 
see long rows of houses all of which are exactly like one 
another. There they stand, stiff, formal, rather dismal 
to look at. They match each other perfectly. What one 
has, another has. What one does not have, the others 
are without; but how painfully artificial the whole ar- 
rangement appears! ‘‘Oh,” you say, ‘‘why could not 
the architect have let his fancy have free play? Why 
this dreary sameness?” Then you remember that the 
architect was building in accordance with an order. 
He was not allowed to follow his inclinations in the mat- 
ter: he was working for a company. He had been told 
what to build, and he built it. 

Is not that great company, human society, forever 
fashioning human lives in the same way? It gives its 
order, and then fancy, inclination, ideals, everything, 
must be done away with, that the conformity to the 
decree may be perfect. Generous youth rebels against 
it for a short time, and then forgets and conforms. Genial, 
large-hearted men and women—neighborly, responsive, 
appreciative folk—do not like it; but, after a while, they 
too conform, and the great army of worldlings is made 
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a little larger, and simplicity, genuineness, and good 
fellowship are lost. Charity bows her head before Mam- 
mon. ‘There are a few more Pharisees and a few less 
Christians in the world. 

Here, again, we come upon timidity as the root of 
trouble. It is fear of custom, fear of running wholly 
counter to the ways and the will of the majority, fear of 
being out of fashion and of not doing what others do, 
that brings to pass all that we regret. 


IV. 


Perhaps there is no one matter in regard to which one 
so needs to display Christian boldness as the extent of 
one’s acquaintance. It is in our friendships that we need 
to be venturesome and independent. One animated by 
the Christian spirit cannot easily fail to have a wide 
acquaintance. He feels sure that between his life and 
every other life there is some point of contact, and he 
feels it his duty to discover what that point of contact is. 
The truth that there is no life which could not receive 
some benefit from every other life is what causes his op- 
portunity to be of service to seem to be universal to him, 
and it is what causes him to be useful and beloved. 

When Henry Ward Beecher was living in Brooklyn, 
he once said, ‘‘There is not a deck-hand on the ferry- 
boats nor a man at Fulton Ferry whom I do not know 
and who has not helped me.” 

That was a very modest way of stating it; for he might 
well have said, ‘‘There is not a man among them all 
whom I have not helped.’’ The reason why this man 
profoundly influenced a great city, moulding people’s 
views, from those of the merchant prince down to those 
of the humblest tradesman, is not that he was a brilliant 
preacher. The reason is that he had the missionary 
spirit. Many who may have forgotten his striking public 
utterances will always remember some vital, kindly, 
personal word to them which his consuming interest in 
humanity brought to his lips. y 

Nothing but the missionary spirit can defeat the spirit 
of conformity. Nothing else can protect one’s individ- 
uality and justify one’s existence. Fashion and conven- 
tional respectability are always trying to narrow the 
circle of one’s friendship. The former seeks to confine 
it to those whom one would ‘‘care’”’ to know, the latter 
to those whom it would be ‘‘proper”’ for one to know. 
Neither has any acquaintance beyond those of its own 
discouraging type of human nature. We surely do not 
wish to have the brand of either type stamped upon us, 
or to wear the uniform of either. Our true education, 
our happiness, and our worth depend upon our turning 
a deaf ear to both. 

Nicodemus probably would have hesitated a long time 
before consenting to walk the streets of Jerusalem, in 
broad daylight, in company with Jesus. Jesus was often 
in those streets among people who were considered social 
outlaws. Nicodemus was in great fear lest he should be 
criticised. The Master’s manliness was so great that he 
was sublimely unconscious that he was being criticised. 
One shivered in the presence of the sneerers and the 
whisperers. The other never appeared even to see them. 
The life of the latter has meant infinitely more to man- 
kind than that of the other. 


ve 


It would seem very strange to call Jesus of Nazareth 
lawless. Yet, as somebody has declared, he was filled 
with ‘‘the higher lawlessness.”’ It was not that he re- 
belled against the laws of the land. Strictly did he ad- 
here to them, always rendering to Cesar the things that 
were Cesar’s. It was not that he warred against the 
creed or ritual of his countrymen, He came not to de- 
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stroy. What he protested against and what he fought 
against with all his might was circumscribed affection 
and contemptuousness and artificial standards for judg- 
ing character. He would have had a man’s worth meas- 
ured by the mercy, faith, justice, and purity which he 
manifested, and not by the cut of his garment or the ele- 
gance of his speech alone. 

As the secret of blessedness and as a means of deliv- 
erance from false pride and false piety he held up before 
men the ideal of wide usefulness and generous service. 
With uncompromising courage, the cross looming up 
before him every moment, he braved unpopularity and 
condemnation in fulfilling his ideal, and died with great 
sweetness and cheerfulness. 

With infinitely less to lose, and without the possibility 
of any such sacrifice, yet in the same spirit, it is for you 
and me to show the same high lawlessness. It is for us, 
with calm independence, to strive to banish ignorance, 
lighten care, and relieve distress, wheresoever, whenso- 
ever, and among whomsoever we may find them. The 
more circumstances may favor us, the greater our oppor- 
tunities may have been, the greater our success should 
be. We are not to fear what any shall say. Our mis- 
sion is to all. We are responsible only to God. 

“How happy is he born and taught 
Who serveth not another’s will, 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 


And simple truth his utmost skill.” 
DrEpHAM, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Cry of the Children. 


And well may the children weep before you; 
They are weary ere they run; 

They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun; 

They know the grief of men, but not the wisdom; 
Are bitter with despairing, but not calm; 

Are slaves, without the liberty, in Christdom; 
Are martyrs, by the pang without the palm; 

Are worn as if with age, yet unretrievingly 
No dear remembrance keep; 

Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly. 
Let them weep! let them weep! 

—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


The Labor of Children. 


An attempt has been made at last to bring the moral 
force of the nation to bear against the devices of the 
Philistines, or of Satan, as the reader may choose to 
put it, in the matter of extorting profit from the labor of 
children. 

Legislation on the subject is particularly difficult in 
the United States, where forty-five or forty-six legisla- 
tures are, we might say, in rivalry with each other, the 
object of such rivalry being to persuade Capital to honor 
this State or that State by the establishment of factories. 
It is thought necessary by Philistines that the labor 
in such factories shall be of the cheapest. There is, there- 
fore, a temptation, led by Satan, or Adam Smith, as the 
reader chooses to think, to make it easy to hire children 
—and little children—for work in the factories. 

In the Southern States—‘‘the States once in rebellion,”’ 
to use the official phrase—the temptations are increased 
by the sentiment which the system of slavery encouraged 
there, that all work is dishonorable. So long as black 
men, or the descendants of black men, performed the 
physical labor of the fields, the duty of the “‘upper 
classes’”” was to hunt foxes, or to take horses to race- 
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courses, of to play poker, or to go to Congress. It was 
not for them, or such as they, to work with their hands 
or even with their brains. 

Under such a system, even the poorer whites, the people 
of the class who are called ‘‘crackers,”’ or ‘‘the poor 
whites,” became ashamed of labor. And the people 
who have carried factories into the South find that such 
mortification or shame because one is of any use in the 
world still lingers. To a considerable extent this class 
of people had much rather have their children do the 
honest work of the factory than doit themselves. While 
the children are enslaved to machines which run ten to 
eleven hours a day or more, the fathers can be trapping 
musk-rats, or preparing to trap musk-rats, and the chil- 
dren can be trusted to earn the pork and hominy for the 
living of the family. 

It is also a little annoying to have to confess that here 
at the North, where we have tried to control the avarice 
and laziness of the individual by the moral sense of the 
State, there is a class of ‘‘philanthropists’—happily 
not very large—who believe in widowed mothers, and 
that boys and girls of the age of infancy ought to have 
the charge of such supposed widowed mothers dumped 
upon them. 

Charles Barnard used to say that, in face of the lavish 
expense of this city in the establishment of schools, the 
average boy or girl in Boston never entered a school- 
room after he was eleven years old. Thanks to the in- 
troduction of evening schools, which we owe to him more 
than to any other person, things are not quite so bad in 
Boston now. At the same time it is true now that 
the schools of the higher "grade and the classes of 
the higher grade, which are much the most expensive 
schools and classes, are maintained in all our New 
England cities for what may be called a favored 
class. The name is fair, for it is certain that that class 
is not favored where children still of the growing age 
are sentenced to the monotony of imprisonment of fac- 
tory life. So soon as the State really regards such 
children as its wards,—as in theory they are,—so soon 
it ought to begin to legislate to secure their rights. 

The danger to family life and to the citizenship of the 
nation has arrested the attention of so many people in 
all parts of the nation that an organized league, or society, 
with a central office at New York, has been formed, in 
the hope of some uniform legislation in all the States 
for the protection of boys and girls. For we have to con- 
fess that parents cannot be expected to protect their 
own children, and, if those children are orphans, still 
less can they be left to the tenderness of uncles and 
aunts, or grandfathers and grandmothers, or overseers 
of the poor. As I have already intimated, the jealousy 
or rivalry between State and State comes in as a bad 
element in which the children suffer. Some years ago, 
when the State of Massachusetts compelled a system 
of ten-hour work by ordering that children should not 
work more than ten hours daily, the State of Rhode 
Island attempted to profit by opening its mill for eleven 
hours, hoping to receive workmen and families who were 
excluded from work in Massachusetts. But the em- 
ployers of labor in New England are now generally satis- 
fied that it is not well to kill the goose which lays the 
golden egg. You must look out for the future. You 
must not satisfy yourself with the stolen profits of to-day. 

Under our Federal Constitution each State must reg- 
ulate its own legislation in such affairs. But the new 
League hopes, first, to obtain a model law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,—a law which shall show to all States, 
North and South, what is the righteous standard; a Law 
which shall in the end prove to the advantage of children 
and families in the District. 
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But it is hoped, also, that a never-dying campaign 
of education may extend and uplift the legislation in all 
the States in this affair. 


“Man is the nobler growth our realms supply, 
And souls are ripened in our northern sky.” 


This is as true now as it ever was, and that State is 
strongest which understands it best. 

Nor has it proved impossible to bring to accord the 
action of different States when high moral principle is 
involved. Dorothea Dix was not frightened by the 
restrictions of the Federal Constitution. She went from 
State to State, pointing out in each capital what seemed 
most necessary in the treatment of the insane. And in 
those pilgrimages or crusades of hers her great object 
was achieved. So, many different States—‘‘sovereign,”’ 
if you please, or independent, if you like to say so—came 
into the line of Christian civilization, in their care of the 
insane. There is no reason why perpetual activity should 
not achieve similar results in the abolition of slavery 
among the children of the nation. It cannot be done 
to-day: it will not be done to-morrow. But by per- 
petual dropping the stone will wear away. Our children 
will live to see the time when the freedom of their chil- 
dren will be guaranteed by the determination of the 
State. ALL FoR EACH. Epwarp E. Hate. 


Spiritual Life. 


Let us start up and live. Here come the moments that 
cannot be had again: some few may yet be filled with 
imperishable good.— James Martineau. 


] 


Little things come daily, hourly, within our reach, and 
they are not less calculated to set forward our growth 
in holiness than are the greater occasions which occur 
but rarely.—Grou. 

& 


When a man does a noble act, date him from that, 
forget his faults, let his noble act be the standpoint 
from which you regard him. There is much that is 
good in the worst of men.—Dr. Bellows. 


& 


Nothing worth having in this universe of God is to be 
obtained without effort. Strenuous endeavor, deliberate, 
unceasing, persistent toil await him who would follow 
after truth. Does the wilderness open out before him? 
Then let him go into the wilderness. By and by it. will 
blossom as the rose. Is it desert? Fountains of living 
water will spring up in its dry places. Is it lonely? 
Its solitudes will become peopled with congenial Shey 

im. 


panions. Angels will come and minister to 
William D. Little. 
ad 
PRAYER. 


Infinite Ruler of creation, whose spirit dwells in every 
world, we look not into the solemn heavens for thee, 
though thou art there; we search not in the ocean for 
thy presence, though it murmurs with thy voice; we 
wait not for the wings of the wind to bring thee nigh, 
though they are thy messengers; for thou art in our 
hearts, O God, and makest thine abode in the deep 
places of our thought and love; and into each gentle 
affection, each contrite sorrow, each higher aspiration 
we would retire to meet and worship thee.—/ames 
Martineau. 
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Literature. 


THE RELIGION OF NUMA, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT ROME. 
By Jesse Benedict Carter. New York: 
Macmillan Company. $1.—We have in this 
comparatively small volume an admirable ex- 
position of the development of the religion of 
Rome. The Romans were not a specially 
religious people. It was not their affair. 
Their affair was (so they thought) something 
more practical: the building of bridges, 
aqueducts, triumphal arches, under which 
their world-conquerors should proudly march 
to coronation and, perhaps in the end, deifi- 
cation. As the little boy who was patron- 
izingly asked by a minister, after the con- 
descending fashion in which some persons 
think it proper to address children, ‘‘And 
now, little boy, what are you going to be 
when you grow up—a minister, like your 
dear papa?’ ‘‘N-n-no,” cried the boy, 
honestly, but stuttering, “I-I’m going to be 
something useful!’ So the Romans made 
utility their watchword, and became perhaps 
the most thoroughly competent people on 
the face of the earth. Consequently, religion, 
if it were not handed over to them ready 
made by the Greeks, was at least more or 
less of an exotic. Mr. Carter shows with 
convincing skill the way in which the various 
gods came into the Roman Pantheon. Start- 
ing with the family rather than the individual 
as the unit of early Roman life, we have the 
appearance of the lares and penates, then 
ancestor-worship, then gradually the intro- 
duction of gods like Mars, who, curiously 
enough, was first a god of the crops, ‘‘wor- 
shipped in the beautiful ceremony of the 
purification of the fields,’’ and then, as the 
war season was only in the summer after the 
planting, Mars came at length to be what we 
know him,—the god of war. Minerva came 
in from Falerii by way of Etruria, Artemis 
from Aricia. Mercury was imported from 
Cume, when the grain trade began. In 
general, the religion of the Romans was based 
on fear: it was “the science of propitiating 
the right power on the right occasion. One 
did not know these powers, one did not desire 
to.” Stoicism, certainly the noblest form of 
pagan philosophy, held a double truth, one 
for the masses and one for their intellectual 
leaders, thus arriving at the very questionable 
doctrine, “It is expedient for the State to be 
deceived in matters of religion.” Mr. Carter 
regards Lucretius—though his De Rerum 
Natura could hardly be regarded as a re- 
ligious poem—as, on the whole, helpful to 
the old Roman religion in that it attacked the 
excesses of a latter-day superstition. As Mrs. 
Browning finely characterizes him :— 

“‘Tucretius, nobler than his mood, 

Who dropped his plummet down the 

broad, 

Deep universe, and said, ‘No God?’ 

Finding no bottom; he deemed 

Divinely the divine, and died 

Chief poet by the Tiber side.” 
Then came in emperor worship, starting 
from the honor paid to ‘‘the genius of the 
master of the house” and growing to an actual 
apotheosis, the last degradation of the old 
Roman religion. All this, and much more, is 
set forth by our attthor in a clear and luminoys 
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style, and the book wili certainly take its 
place among the valuable monographs on this 
subject. We venture to make a mild protest 
against the appearance of our old friend, the 
king of the gods, as Jupiter. At this rate, 
we shall soon be quite unable to recognize 
our school-day acquaintances of the Classical 
Dictionary. 


THE New Earto By W. S. Harwood. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75 
net.—The great economic importance of the 
work done by scientists in the various bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington and on the staffs of the Experiment 
Stations of the United States is widely 
recognized and its interest is great. To 
study some phases of that work is the aim-of 
this book, and it well fulfils its purpose. 
Mr. Harwood is the man who gave, in New 
Creations of Plant Life, the first authoritative 
account of the life and labors of Luther 
Burbank. Here he shows how, out of the 
dust-blown, blizzard-swept, weed-grown soil 
of the Old Earth is rising a New Earth of 
well-kept acres, fit to furnish the right sur- 
roundings for modern homes. ‘To-day, the 
man trained in the study of soils can take a 
composite sample,—a thimbleful of soil,— 
and by the processes of physical and chemical 
analysis he can tell the farmer from whose 
land it is taken whether or not he is planting 
what he ought to plant in order to get the best 
results, and he can tell him what to do to 
bring his acres up to their highest productiv- 
ity. The subjects of soil inoculation, breed- 
ing new grains, plant development, are dis- 
cussed in chapters, and then Mr. Harwood 
takes up ‘‘ The Enemies of Plant Life,” show- 
ing how the wonderful balance of nature is de- 
stroyed or preserved. ‘The insect friends of 
man are in a fair way to be appreciated and 
encouraged at last, but the story reads like 
a fairy tale. The California Commission 
goes on the principle that sprays, washes, 
etc., are expensive make-shifts. Nature 
has somewhere a good bug to kill the bad 
bug. It is man’s part to find the first and 
set him to work. Other chapters on ‘‘ Horti- 
cultural Progress,’ ‘‘Modern Forestry,” 
“Dairying,” and “Animal Husbandry” 
broaden the book, after which the subject 
of foods, especially timely and absorbing at 
present, is taken up. The book is extremely 
interesting and, more than that, a knowledge 
of the advance of this department of science 
is absolutely essential to persons of intelli- 
gence. 


THE LiFe oF ANIMALS. By Ernest In- 
gersoll. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2 net—Mr. Ingersoll has proved 
true the saying of Elliott Coues, that “it is 
possible to make natural history entertain- 
ing and attractive as well as instructive, 
with no loss in scientific precision.” Such 
a study of mammals as this book presents 
widens one’s knowledge at the same time 
it yields distinct pleasure. The mode of 
life, the history and the relationship of these 
animals are depicted vividly; and wherever 
one opens the book the eye lights on something 
well worth reading Take, for example, such 
a chapter as that on “Puss and her Ancestors,”’ 
which traces the family from the little Egyp- 
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tian cat, respected and loved and made im- 
mortal by a gilded mummy case, and describes 
the ‘‘manul’’ which was the original of the 
long-haired Persian» or Angora breed, the 
yellowish, brown-speckled stepcat of cen- 
tral Asia, the desert cat of North-western 
India, and many other relatives of the house- 
hold kitten. Yet this is only a single divi- 
sion in the section devoted to the carnivora. 
The text is admirably supplemented by 
fifteen full-page color plates and many other 
illustrations, many of them photographs. It 
is extremely rare to find united such scientific 
accuracy of description with the vivacity of 
style that makes Mr. Ingersoll’s book as 
interesting to the young reader as to the 
mature mind. 


THE DoomsmMAN. By Van Tassel Sutphen. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
The groundwork of this singular novel is the 
assumption that in the later years of the 
twentieth century occurred the wreck of the 
former civilization in America. The Terror 
walked and men died like flies. Industry, 
science, progress were arrested, not in America 
alone, but in all parts of the world. Cities 
were burned or destroyed. The relapse 
into barbarism was swift. Ancient high- 
ways were overgrown or undermined, and not 
until the second generation later men began 
once more to draw together. New York, 
partially in ruins, but comparatively ex- 
empted from the universal fate, passed into 
the keeping of the Doomsmen, outlaws from 
jails and prisons who congregated there and 
whose descendants were finally organized 
into a compact and disciplined body, ready 
to prey on the scattered families dwelling on 
estates. The contest between these new and 
primitive races of men and the reinsistence on 
the old desires that are eternally potent in 
every generation, being a part of human 
nature itself, provide the warp and woof 
of the story. The contrast between the New 
York of the present and the New York of 
the Doomsmen is strongly conceived, and 
the rediscovery of the use of firearms and of 
electricity are important features of the de- 
velopment. 


THE CouNT aT Harvarp. By Rupert 
Sargent Holland. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.—It is no new thing for the recent 
graduate to attempt a Harvard story, and 
the surprise of it is that so many of the 
stories are worth reading, if only for the 
vividness of impression, the spirit and the 
warm-hearted characterizations. Mr. Hol- 
land, who graduated, as the dedication 
frankly intimates, in the Class of 1900, has 
been less ambitious than others who have 
depicted undergraduate life, and conse- 
quently he has been more successful. This 
account of the ‘‘adventures of a young 
gentleman of fashion” has caught the ir- 
responsible, evanescent, boyish spirit of 
the young man who makes much of his uni- 
versity life in many ways, remaining a 
lovable, decent fellow with no more of the 
villain than the saint about him. One or 
two of the chapters shade this description 
a little darker, but they are the poorer chap- 
ters, and we are willing to judge the book 
by its best. It has certainly more than one 
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good laugh in it for any one who knows his 
undergraduate and can recognize the fidelity 
of certain characterizations. 


First STEPS IN MENTAL GROWTH. By 
David R. Major. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25 net——This series of studies 
in the psychology of infancy is based on a 
record which Prof. Major of the Ohio State 
University kept of his child’s progress from 
birth to the end of the third year, and it is 
made up in large measure of transcripts from 
his note-books. It gives with incredible 
minuteness a history of the child’s develop- 
ment, so set forth as to be made available 
for deductions and further study. It follows 
Preyer’s observations, and proceeds on the 
principle that all this is worth while, because 
to know anything about mental processes it 
is necessary to know what they were like 
primitively and in their rudimentary forms. 
Prof. Major explains the difficulties and 
dangers in the way of the investigator in 
these lines, especially when he attempts to 
classify them. Parents and teachers have 
especial reason to be interested in records of 
this kind, but the book is also significant to 
the student of general psychology and in- 
dicates the new fields into which research has 
travelled. 


THE GARDEN, You anp I. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50.—Garden 
books are perennially fascinating, coming as 
they do just when the desire to dig is domi- 
nant and when such descriptions of the pos- 
sibilities in ‘‘simple rose gardens’’ and fern 
transplantings as are given here set one’s 
imagination to planning. _ Barbara writes 
easily and well, and the garden of the com- 
muter’s wife is as real as if all those who read 
could visit it for themselves, and smell the 
pinks and English violets. The book is 
practical in its suggestions and reliable in 
the explicit directions. A table prepared 
for those who desire to make a hardy seed 
bed may in some cases be the starting-point; 
but, wherever one begins, the desire to try 
these things for himself—or herself—must 
be the result, and, if that isn’t the desired 
result for a garden book, what is? Inciden- 
tally, there may be found plenty of old friends 
in the book, none of whom seem to regret 
that they are still far from the “‘people of 
the whirlpool.” 


Tue TRACER OF Lost PERSONS. Ry 
Robert W. Chambers. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50.—Mr, Chambers 


struck a new trail when he began to send his 
lovers into fairylands of unreality that some- 
times seem strangely possible until one puts 
down the book. His maidens, brought up afar 
from the conventions of modern society, were 
novel heroines, and now his dream of a man 
who brings together the right couples, who 
leads them through marvellous ways to the 
gate of Paradise, whom nothing can circum- 
vent and nobody can defeat, opens a field 
of romance where an author must tread 
lightly not to make the illusion ridiculous. 
Mr. Chambers carries it through success- 
fully, in the main, though in one instance, 
at least, the story falls below his best. The 
eager interest which has followed these 
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chapters through the Saturday Evening Post 
has been sufficient evidence of their general 
popularity, while they have also proved the 
versatility of their author. 


Tue Districr ATTORNEY. By William 
Sage. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Probably every one who takes up this 
book fancies at once that he has discovered 
the models for several characters in it; and, 
whether he is right or wrong, the probability 
adds to the piquancy of the reading. This 
is a man’s book, drawing its vitality from 
political and financial complications and 
minimizing the woman’s influence and in- 
terest. It is all the better on that account, 
becatise novels of this class are too few, on 
the whole, in spite of the welcome reaction 
against diluted sentiment and artificial 
issues. The conflict between justice and 
corruption, between the district attorney 
and a powerful trust, may be quite as in- 
teresting as that of lord and vassal, of rivals 
in love or enemies in war. 


BETWEEN Two MasTErRS. By Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.—This presentation of the real 
conflict between labor and capital as their 
ideals present themselves to the mind of a 
young man is well worth reading, first for 
the story’s sake and then for the genuine 
fairness with which both sides are drawn. 
The exaggerations of partisanship are avoided 
and the balancing considerations are well 
presented, thus adding immensely to the real 
strength of the book as a study. The char- 
acters might have been taken from life: per- 
haps they were. Diana, at least, with all 
her charm, her fearlessness, and her ob- 
stinate independence, recalls persistently a 
real woman. The story is one to be read 
with pleasure and remembered with grati- 
tude. 


Eve’s Diary. By Mark Twain. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.—HEve’s first 
impressions of Adam and of the world in which 
she found herself are naturally quite as in- 
teresting and novel as those of Adam himself, 
and this “translation from the original’ 
records many items about those early ex- 
periences of the race not familiar to the an- 
cient chroniclers. That Eve was really the 
mother of her many daughters is supposed to 
be shown conclusively by her inability to 
throw straight, her propensity to “get hold 
of every pretty thing,” and her moral re- 
flections. Mark Twain is not at his best, 
perhaps, in these books, but then they need 
not be his best in order to furnish agreeable 
entertainment and suggestion. 


THE VINE OF SrpMAH. By Andrew Mac- 
phail. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50—Among the stories of modern 
life with their political and social problems 
this story of Puritan times comes like an 
echo of the romances that held attention a 
few years ago. The scenes are both in Eng- 
land and in New England, and the doughty 
hero who tells his story in the first person 
passes through a variety of adventures that 
serve not only as interesting reading, but 
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also to point the manners of the times and the 
character of the men who made history. 
Mr. Macphailis a practiced writer, and his 
novel contains elements of interest that have 
not been overworked, 


Miscellaneous. 


It is reported that A Diplomatic Adventure, 
the cleverly written story by S. Weir Mitchell 
which appeared in the spring under the im- 
print of the Century Company, increases 
steadily in popular favor and is likely to 
hold its own through the coming season. 
The diplomatic coils and sequences of the 
story are well sustained and the relation of the 
characters interestingly indicated It is a 
good story in short compass 


A new and especially attractive issue of 
the series of Minot J. Savage’s sermons, 
published in tiny edztions de luxe by W. B. 
Perkins, is that on The Blessedness of Work, 
one which appeals to the needs of many, 
many people. It is a doctrine that carries 
strength and comfort; and there is nobody 
whether he belongs to the ranks of toilers by 
hand and brain or to the so-called leisure 
class, that sometimes does hardest work of 
all, who may not find in it a word for himself. 
A significant addition is the word of preface, 
written by Helen Keller especially for this 
volume. Besides the portrait of the author, 
there are three half-tone illustrations; and 
the book is bound in ooze leather. - The 
price of these booksis 50 cents net, and they 
may be had from the publisher, W. B. Per- 
kins, 222 West 23d Street, New York, 


The Magazines. 


Some ‘Reflections upon the Far Eastern 
War,” by Capt. Mahan, “Personal Recollec- 
tions of Michael Davitt,” by Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt, a clever essay on ‘‘The New Humility,” 
by G. K. Chesterton, ‘Literary Recollec- 
tions of a Golden Age,” by the veteran 
journalist, Alexander Innes Shand, “Eu- 
genics and St. Valentine,” by Havelock 
Ellis, and an article on “Greek at the Uni- 
versities,” by Prof. Tyrrell, are some of the 
features which make The Living Age for 
July 14 especially noteworthy. 


Books Received. 


From British and Foreign Unitarian Asso’n, L 
The Religion and ‘Theology of Unitanans. Oe uPoneens 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Superseded. - By May Sinclair. $1.25. : 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKB. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 
GEO. .H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - ~ é fs Boston 
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The Homme. 
The Afternoon Tea. 


Betty McGee to an afternoon tea 

Invited my dolly, my kittie, and me. 

**An afternoon tea, in the morning at nine, 

And please to be prompt in the rain or the shine. 
The tea will be cocoa, of course, you must know,” 
Said Betty to me; and I promised to go. 


An afternoon tea is the stylishest thing! 

{ put on my prettiest necklace and ring, 

And mamma’s long skirt, and a bonnet of red, 

And did up my hair on the top of my head. 

I made dolly sweet in a blue kimono, 

And dressed kitty up in her very best bow. 

Then I took sister’s cardcase, with cards for us three. 
I know how to act at an afternoon tea! 


But what do you think? When the morning had come, 
And we asked if Miss Betty McGee was at home, 

They giggled and said she had “‘gone out to play: 

She must have forgotten that this was the day!” 
Forgotten her guests, though the clock stood at nine, 
And we were all ready for rain or for shine! 


Forgotten the cocoa—forgotten it all, 
While she was unstylishly playing at ball! 
‘* Please tell her,” I said, in my haughtiest way, 
“Tt was very bad form!” Then we bade them good-day. 
And that was the end of the afternoon tea 
For poor little dolly and kitty, and me. 
—Abby Farwell Brown, in Churchman. 


The Little Mouse Pie.* 


BY REBECCA PALFREY UTTER. 


Of all the stories Tommy’s mother used to 
tell him, Tommy’s favorite was ‘‘The Little 
Mouse Pie.”” This is the way she used to 
tell it. 

Once there was a nice old mother cat who 
lived in the coal-shed at No. 13, 22d Street. 
She had four children: two were yellow, one 
was black, and one was white. The two 
yellow ones were named Mustard and Cus- 
tard, and the other two were Donder and 
Whitey. The mother’s name was Mrs. 
Gray. 

One day the lady and the little boy who 
lived in the house came out into the back 
yard. They did this every pleasant morning 
after breakfast. The lady came to look at 
the lake and to get some fresh air, and the 
little boy came to give the kittens some milk. 
Mrs. Gray saw them coming, and called her 
children. 

‘‘Come, Custard and Mustard,”’ she called, 
*“come Whitey. Wake up, Donder, break- 
fast is ready.” 

Donder and Mustard put their paws on 
the edge of the box, and looked over and saw 
the little boy pouring milk into their tin 
plate. So they scrambled over, and fell 
with a thump on the floor, and Custard 
came tumbling after, and they all ran as fast 
as they could. They did not know how to 
run very well yet. Sometimes their hind 
legs ran faster than their fore legs, and made 
them turn round backward; and sometimes 
their tails got crooked, and made them run 
sideways. But they got there at last, and 
then they tried to lap milk with all their 
might. They had not yet learned to do it 
just right, and sometimes the milk got into 
their eyes and made them wink, and some- 
times it got into their noses and made them 
sneeze. Then Mrs. Gray lapped a little to 


* By request this story is reprinted from the Christian 
Register of Jan. 23, 1806. 
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show them how, and for a while they got 
along better. 

By and by Mrs. Gray noticed that Whitey 
was not there. ( 

“Why didn’t Whitey come?” she asked 
the other children. 

“‘Whitey’s cross,’’ ‘“‘Whitey’s sick,” 
‘“Whitey’s lazy,’”’ said Custard and Mustard 
and Donder all together. 

Then Mrs. Gray went to the box and looked 
in, and there lay Whitey, with her eyes half 
shut. 

““What’s the matter?” she asked. 
don’t you come to breakfast ?” 

“Y’m_ sick,” said Whitey. “‘My nose 
feels hot, and my tail feels cold, and my head 
aches,” 

Then Mrs. Gray ran as fast as she could, 
and got four little cups of hot water, and 
made Whitey stand with one paw in each. 
Then she brought a piece of ice and put it on 
her head, and then she put a hot brick on her 
tail, and then a mustard plaster on her back. 

“Now don’t you feel better?’ she asked 
anxiously, 

“No, I don’t,” said poor Whitey. 
feel worse.” 

(When Tommy’s mother said this, she 
used to speak in a very squeaky little voice, 
and hang her head on one side and pucker 
up her eyes and mouth, and try to look like 
a sick kitten, which Tommy thought very 
funny indeed.) 

“Dear me! I must send for the doctor at 
once,’ said Mrs. Gray. So she jumped out 
of the coal-shed window, and ran down the 
alley past two stables, and went into the 
third stable where her friend Tabitha Brown 
lived. 

“O Tabby,” she said, ‘“‘won’t you send 
your boy round to the barn behind the 
grocery, and the corner of Cottage Grove 
Avenue and 24th Street, to ask doctor to 
come and see Whitey? She’s so sick I don’t 
dare to leave her, for fear she may go into 
fits any minute.” 

“Why, yes, yes, yes, of course!’ said 
Tabby, quite excited, “and I’ll just drop 
everything, and go and help you take care of 
her till the doctor comes.’’ And she sent 
her boy on the errand that very second, and 
dropped everything, and went home with 
Mrs. Gray, and the two sat down, one on each 
side of the box, and watched Whitey with- 
out moving or winking for an hour and 
twenty-five minutes which prevented her 
from going into fits. 

At the end of that time a very large 
tortoise-shell cat jumped in through the coal- 
shed window. He bowed to the two ladies, 
laid his hat and cane and gloves on the pile 
of kindling-wood, and then put on his 
spectacles, and came to the side of the box 
and looked at Whitey’s tongue and felt of her 
pulse. Then he sat very still, thinking, for 
four minutes; and then he said very sol- 
emnly,— 

“T think she’s threatened.”’ 

Mrs. Gray and Tabitha Brown looked at 
each other with tears in their eyes. 

““Now don’t get excited,” said the doctor. 
“Keep calm, and I think we can pull her 
through. Has she been exposed to kitten- 
pox?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Gray 


“Why 


oy 


“She 
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went to kitten-garten last week and she 
might catch it there.” 

‘What has she been eating?’ asked the 
doctor. 

“Not a thing to-day,’ answered the 
mother, ‘‘and it is now past ten o’clock. I 
can see she’s getting weaker every minute.” 

“Exactly,” answered the doctor. “You 
did well to call me so promptly. Now, if 
you can get her a Little Mouse Pie within 
two hours, her life is saved. The mice must 
be six weeks old, and fresh, not pickled. 
There are two places in the city where they 
can probably be obtained: one in Gillespie’s, 
on the corner of Indiana Avenue and 22d 
Street, and the other is P. K. Bowen’s on 
South Park Avenue and 29th. Do you trade 
at either of these places ?”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Gray. 

“Well, there is a cat’s annex in the rear, 
where they keep a large and excellent assort- 
ment of this class of goods. They are per- 
fectly reliable. Now there is no time to be 
lost.” 

“Tabby,” said Mrs. Gray, ‘if you'll stay 
with the children, I’ll go for the mice myself.” 
And she put on her bonnet and gloves almost 
before Tabby had time to answer; and, taking 
a parasol in one hand and a small tin pail 
in the other, she walked very fast till she 
came to Gillespie’s. She hurried round to the 
cat’s annex in the rear. 

“Have you any little mice?” she asked. 

‘Fresh or pickled?” asked the salesman. 

‘‘Fresh,”’ said Mrs. Gray, ‘‘and six weeks 
old ”’ 

‘“We have plenty of fresh seven weeks 
mice,’’ answered the salesman; ‘“‘and we 
have had a good supply of the s1xes, but only 
half an hour ago I filled a large order, and 
now there are only eight left.” 

“Hight will do,” said Mrs. Gray, eagerly, 
handing him the small tin pail. ‘‘Give them 
tomeatonce. Iwill take them home myself, 
for the need is urgent ” 

She hurried home with the mice; and, as 
soon as she was inside the shed, without even 
stopping to take off her bonnet, she tied a 
large gingham apron round her waist, and 
made up afirein the kitchen stove. Then she 
went quickly to the pantry, and took out the 
kneading-board and rolling-pin, and a yellow 
dish and a knife. Then she put in the dish a 
cup of floor and half a cup of lard and a 
level teaspoonful of salt, and cut up the 
lard and mixed it all in with the flour, and 
poured in some water and made it up into 
dough, and sprinkled flour on the board and 
rolled half the dough into a thin sheet, and 
laid it on a plate for the undercrust, and 
trimmed off the edges and laid little mice on 
it, taking them up carefully by their tails, 
and sprinkled over them a little salt and a 
little pepper and a little mustard and a little 
nutmeg and three drops of lemon juice and 
five drops of vanilla and half a tablespoonful 
of cream and a piece of butter as big as 
your thumb, and rolled out the top crust 
and laid it over and trimmed it off with a 
knife, and crimped it round the edge with a 
fork. 

This is the correct way to make a Little 
Mouse Pie. 

Then she put it in the oven, and sat down 
in a rocking-chair, and rocked very hard, 
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and fanned herself while waiting for it to 
bake. 

In twenty minutes it was done. She took 
it out of the oven, and let it stand on the 
window-sill a few minutes to cool. The 
crust was brown and flaky, and the smell 
of it was delicious. Donder and Mustard 
and Custard were in the yard just outside 
the kitchen window; and, when they smelled 
it, they looked at each other, and said,— 

“Oh, my!” 

Then Mrs. Gray took the pie in where 
Whitey was, and said, ‘‘Whitey, dear, 
couldn’t you take a taste of Little Mouse 
Pie 2!) 

“Oh, no,” said Whitey, “I don’t want 
any.” 

“Just smell of it, dear, it’s so good.” 
she held it close to Whitey’s nose 

Whitey opened her eyes, and said,— 

“T believe I’ll taste it.” 

Her mother put a little crumb in Whitey’s 
mouth; and immediately she sat up very 
straight, and said,— 

“Gimmesommore.”’ 

Then Mrs. Gray knew that Whitey’s life 
was saved. 

“Now, that’s a good child,’ she said: 
“Jet mother see how much of it you can eat.” 
She set the pie before Whitey, and in about 
two minutes Whitey had eaten the very last 
crumb, and was licking the plate. ‘Then she 
jumped out of the box, and ran out in the 
yard to play. 

“Bless the child!”’ said Mrs. Gray. And 
she was so happy that, when the doctor sent 
in his bill for fifty dollars, as he did the next 
morning, Mrs. Gray gave him a hundred, 
and thanked him, too. 

(Then Tommy would give a long sigh of 
satisfaction, and say :— 

“That’s a nice story, mamma. 
it all over again.’’) 


And 


Now tell 


Mother’s Knight. 


One morning, after the snow had been 
falling fast all night, the wind came sweep- 
ing on at such a lively pace that the light 
snowflakes whirled up in the air as though 
they were trying to fly back into the sky 
again, 

“No,” said mamma, when she looked out 
of the window that morning, “ Robert can- 
not go to kindergarten to-day, but I will tell 
him a story by and by.” 

The story was about the knights of old. 
So she showed him first the picture of ‘The 
Knights and the Good Child,’ and then 
“The Knights and the Bad Child.’ Then 
she told how they wore shining helmets on 
their heads and carried shining swords 
at their sides, and how they sat up 
straight on fine horses and rode far away 
from home. 

When the knights found somebody need- 
ing help, down they jumped from their 
horses and did what they could. Then up 
again in their saddles they were, riding away 
to find some one else who needed help. 

“Tl be a knight,” said Robert, as he 
hopped on his new hobby-horse that Santa 
Claus had brought. 

“All right,” said mamma, “you may be 
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my knight. Dolly Belle may sit at the win- 
dow to see you go by, for she has been good 
to-day. 

“At dinner-time she washed her hands 
and her face quite clean, and then sat down 
quietly and ate a little of everything that 
was passed to her. 

“But Dolly Bess must be put to bed and 
not see my knight pass by; for, when she 
sat down to dinner, she said, ‘I don’t want 
this, I don’t want that, I don’t want anything 
on the table.’ Then she cried because her 
mamma would not cook her a whole new 
dinner.” 

“Tll come that way pretty soon,’ said 
Robert, as he went te-gallop, te-gallop, te- 
gallop away. 

He rode on until grandma’s glasses fell 
to the floor. They were picked up before 
grandma could rise from her chair, and te- 
gallop, te-gallop, te-gallop away. 

Baby May stubbed her toe and fell to the 
floor; but she found herself standing again 
so soon that she almost forgot to cry, and te- 
gallop, te-gallop, te-gallop away. 

“Meow,” said kitty. ‘‘ Please, door, open a 
bit and let me out.” 

The door opened wide, and kitty stepped 
out on her soft cushioned feet. Then softly 
the door closed again, and te-gallop, te-gal- 
lop, te-gallop away. 

Robert rode on and on until mamma said, 
“Dinner is nearly ready: anyhow it is time 
that the chairs were coming to the table.” 

They were not long in taking their places 
after she spoke. Then Robert washed his 
hands and his face quite clean, and sat down 
quietly to eat dinner that day, just as the 
good child had done. 

The next morning the sun came out and 
“Mother’s Knight” went to kindergarten, 
where he heard again the story of the knights 
just as mother had told it.—Cora E. Harris, 
an Kindergarten Review. 


For the Christian Register. 


“Too Bad!” 


BY FRANCES HARMER, 


My young readers, be careful to profit by 
your reading, by your studies, by the con- 
versation of your elders, in the matter of 
words! Extend your vocabulary! Then no 
one, overhearing your reception of a sad story, 
will wish to smile and sigh at once,—as I did, 
upon being compelled to listen to the follow- 
ing dialogue, not long ago:— 


Scene: a crowded car. Persons: a young 
woman, seated, and another, swinging grace- 
fully from a strap, in front of her. 

First Y. W. Have you heard that 
Amanda Lewis has lost her position? Broke 
her arm. 

SECOND Y. W. Oh, that’s too bad! 

First Y. W. Yes, and she was studying 
to be a teacher, too. Now she can’t take 
the examinations. 

Seconp Y. W. Isn’t that too bad? 

First Y.W. What makes me so sorry for 
her is that she was helping to support a little 
sister. 

SEcoND Y. W. That zs too bad. 

First Y W. Now, you see, the child can’t 
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keep at school, but has to begin work. And 
she’s only fourteen. 

SEconp Y. W. It’s too bad! 

First Y. W. And she’s a brother, quite 
well-to-do, who won’t help either of them. 

SEconp Y. W. Isn’t that too bad? 

First Y. W. Yes, and I could tell you 
more, too, only I see I get off here. 

SEconp Y. W. Do you? That’s too bad. 

First Y. W. I'd tell you to-morrow, only 
I’ve such a wretched memory—it may all 
have gone from my head. 

SEcoND Y. W. That’s too bad, isn’t it? 

First Y. W. Here we are! Good-bye. 
Come and see me, some day. You always 
come when I’m out. 

SEcOoND Y. W. So I seem to. 
bad? 


Isn’t it too 


One Touch of Nature. 


Down the street came a wagon, loaded 
with meat and drawn by a well-rounded, 
well-fed little mare. Her steps became slower 
and slower, and finally, in the middle of the 
car tracks, she stopped. 

“Git ap,” said the driver, ‘‘git ap, Jenny 

But Jenny only turned appealing eyes 
toward the man on the seat. 

Behind him came the shouts and oaths of 
other drivers. 

‘Poor Jenny, poor little horse!’’ said the 
big, dirty man. “Is she all tired out?” 

At the sound of his voice the little horse 
sighed a sigh of tired appreciation. 

“Never mind,’”’ he went on soothingly, as 
he scrambled down off the seat and took her 
by the bridle. ‘‘We’ll go right out to the side 
here and rest a bit.”” And he led her away 
from the crowd and stood patting her well- 
curried sides, while she rubbed her nose 
against his face. 

The other drivers moved on, then turned 
and looked. Some of them smiled. Others 
replaced the whips which had been taken from 
their sockets to hurry their own horses after 
the delay.—New York Times, 
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“Tommy, I hear you were shot full of 
“JT don’t 
care! I’m the only boy on th’ block wot’s 
had blue freckles.” 


There once was a couple of bears, 
Who were eating baked apples on shares. 
When the apples were gone, 
They ambled along 
In search of a dish of baked pears. 
—David Starr Jordan. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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From the Isles of Shoals. 


II. 

The tenth year of the Isles of Shoals sum- 
mer meetings has witnessed no diminution 
in the satisfaction of the people who have 
been fortunate enough to attend them. 
Rather has there been an unusual expres- 
sion of that general satisfaction, called out 
partly by the reminiscent character of the 
Tuesday morning meeting, which made 
enthusiasm legitimate, and partly because 
each year deepens the rich store of mem- 
ories and associations of which these islands 
are the centre, and strengthens the friend- 
ships here formed. Those rejoice in the 
summer meetings now who never rejoiced 
before, and those who always praised but 
praise the more. Formerly Saturday morn- 
ing took so many people back to Portsmouth 
that the place seemed for a time almost 
deserted, until the evening boat brought 
others who could stay over Sunday. ‘This 
year there was little noticeable difference in 
the number to be met on the great piazza 
or seen in the lecture-room or the little 
church. ‘The experience of one of the speak- 
ers who had intended to read his paper, and 
escape as quickly as possible, was typical. 
His change of mind necessitated also a 
change of quarters from the Oceanic to the 
Appledore, but two days later he was still 
enjoying Star Island and mourning that he 
could not stay over Sunday. More people 
than ever before have made their week here 
ten days long, and fewer have come for brief 
outings of a day or two. Moreover the 
highest number of membership certificates 
ever issued was reached. 

The dominant note of the week was struck 
in the sermon of Rey. Frank S. C. Wicks 
of the first Sunday evening, already briefly 
reported in the Christian Register. Again 
and again the phrase ‘‘co-operation with 
God” was repeated by speakers, unconscious 
that it had been used before. The general 
subject of the week, ‘‘Social Aspects of Relig- 
ion,” was carried out in several addresses 
that brought into focus widely differing 
ideals of human aim and conduct, in all of 
which, however, the idea of duty as supreme 
in the world of action was easily discernible. 
Rev. Adebbert I. Hudson corrected serious 
misapprehensions of people in general touch- 
ing the Church of Latter-day Saints. He 
gave a history of the movement, with its as- 
sumptions of supernatural origin and the 
especial favor of God shared by every other 
religion of the world, indicated the place of 
polygamy among its customs, and showed the 
inherent adaptability of the Mormon Church 
to changing conditions. Mr. Hudson did 
justice to the substratum of plain, whole- 
some morality to be found in this faith, 
attributing the remarkable physical develop- 
ment of the people, partly at least, to the 
simplicity of their lives. Polygamy is van- 
ishing, ruled out by the natural instincts of 
the human heart, by economic conditions, 
and by the pressure of social and public 
opinion. In eliminating this, they ought to 
be left unhindered by the outside world, 
which lays blundering fingers on tender 
places, and fails to judge correctly or help 
efficiently by criticism. 
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Rev. Frank E. Pratt presented an inter- 
esting picture of the modern Hopedale com- 
munity, the legitimate descendant of the 
earlier Hopedale social experiment. Though 
it differs widely from the conceptions of an 
ideal society that animated its founder, 
Adin Ballou, it yet preserves essential con- 
ditions of social brotherhood, and consti- 
tutes one of the significant signs of prom- 
ise for the working out of social problems 
in the future. Rev. A. LI. Weatherly of 
Worcester showed us what the passion for 
individualism and freedom wrought in the 
life of William Morris, making him a prophet 
of the day when the brotherhood of man 
shall be established on the earth. He found 
the roots of art in the joy of work, the grow- 
ing power of self-expression, which must be 
shared by the humblest worker before it can 
become the precious possession of the world. 

Leaving the consideration of these specific 
attempts to inaugurate new social conditions, 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright gave us, in his well- 
fortified conclusions concerning the growth 
of a public conscience, a heart-bracing con- 
viction of the dependability of human nature, 
taken large. Each generation looks back- 
ward now and then to a fancied golden age, 
but at the same time it presses on with un- 
abated hopefulness to the golden age of the 
future. The facts of to-day are too near 
our eyes for just perspective: the facts of the 
past acquire a fictitious lustre, seen through 
mists of years. 

Again, as a natural sequence to the plans 
of earlier workers for social ideals and the 
confident, reasonable, well-based optimism 
of Mr. Wright, we listened to a practical 
exposition of the work awaiting every man 
and woman, as it awaited Robinson Crusoe 
as soon as he caught sight of the footprint of 
Friday, looking to the betterment of present 
society and the wisest way of using agencies 
already available to that end. Dr. Jeffrey 
Richardson Brackett, Ph.D., is the director 
of the School of Social Workers, maintained 
by Harvard University and Simmons College. 
His exposition was lucid, comprehensive, and 
helpful. Touching the part of the church in 
educational, philanthropic, and reform move- 
mgents, he would lay down no hard-and-fast 
rule that a church should or should not be 
institutional in character, but he felt clearly 
that the church is to sustain its part in work- 
ing out these problems by steadfastly main- 
taining its place as a gieat inspirational force. 
People may stay in their denominational by- 
ways for religious services and all that per- 
tains to theological interpretations of life 
and duty; but in the work in question they 
should walk together on the broad highway 
of social service. 

Dr. Peter Goldsmith’s lecture took us far 
afield among other men, other manners, as 
he revealed to us something of the human 
nature that establishes our kinship to the 
Mexican and the Aztec Indian, and also 
opened to our delighted vision, by his stories 
of experiences in Mexico and his remarkable 
stereopticon pictures, a world of beauty and 
interest that few of us knew anything about. 
Set against ‘this picture of a civilization 
differing in important particulars from our 
own was the illuminating study that has 
resulted from Rey. Clay MacCauley’s inti- 
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mate acquaintance with the sources and 
traits of the Japanese character. After 
showing the impossibility of understanding 
the Japanese by any other method than the 
assumption of their mental bias and the 
acceptance, for the time being, of their 
ideals, he found radical among the factors 
that have shaped and directed Japanese 
character the principles of the subordination 
of every individual to the higher units of the 
family and the State, coupled with a belief 
in the peculiar sanctity of their Imperial 
House and a vital relationship between them 
and their ancestral dead. This faith, how- 
ever, makes them racially neither exclusive 
nor aggressive; and their wonderful advance 
in the last fifty years has been secured not 
by-denial-of their historic faith. In a study 
of Japanese morals we have no right to assume 
that the Japanese are inferior to us because 
their specific theories and practices differ 
from our own. Without attempting to 
foretell what the future of the Empire of the 
Rising Sun will be, we know that Western 
ideals and methods are deeply permeating 
life there. In this intimate blending of East 
and West we may look for influences tending 
towards a renewal of human ideals and 
achievements, and it is not too much to 
hope that this union of Occident with Orient 
will bring not only a new forward move- 
ment for Japan, but thereby for humanity 
as well. 

I have left myself little space wherein 
to speak of the anniversary meeting of 
Tuesday morning, when Mr. Thomas H. 
Elliott and Rev. G. H. Badger recalled the 
origin and analyzed the character of these 
summer gatherings, or of the address of Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte Saturday evening, 
when he set forth the past achievements of 
the International Council and awakened 
fresh interest in the meeting that is to be 
held in Boston next year. The subject has 
been presented often and fully in the Chris- 
tian Register, but it ought to be said that to 
hear Mr. Wendte talk about it will give his 
letters and international notes an interest 
supplied by nothing else short of attending 
such a convention as he describes. 

One more address of the week remains to 
be noted, that which-came not as a prevision 
of the wise committee, but as a direct gift 
from Pan himself, a pure flame from the altar 
of nature worship, enkindling, first, a deep 
longing that one might approach nature in 
the spirit of earlier days before we knew so 
much as we think we know now, and then 
a holy wrath with those who wilfully vio- 
late its divinity. Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
took the place that Mr. Staunton King was 


| to have filled with talk about his work among 


the sailors. In a certain sense Mr. Holmes’s 
thought underlies and upholds the thought 
that dominated the week’s meetings, He 
would strengthen the primal reverence for 
what is divine,—a reverence that has its 
wholly practical aspects, but which, deeper 
and more significant, influences the very 
sources of human action. 

The meetings of the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union will be reported in their own 
column of the Christian Register and more 
at length than any other of the sessions, 
The address of ther president, Rev. Edgar S. 
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Wiers, made a fine impression, His bright 
stories, which kept the audience alert, were 
not told for their own sake, funny as some 
of them were, but every one was a genuine 
illustration of the truth he wished to have 
remembered. Rev. Abram Wyman _ re- 
ported for the work among the young people 
of the Middle West, showing that conditions 
do not alter materially, and that what is 
good for one section of the country is good 
for another. He spoke frankly and effec- 
tively about the needs of the hour. The 
Alliance meeting of Wednesday afternoon, 
although not previously announced in the 
programme, was well attended, and under 
the direction of Miss Fannie Field, who 
presided, brought out many speakers and in- 
teresting reports. 

I would like to speak in detail of the 
religious meetings of the week, but it is 
impossible. The devotional services of the 
early morning, the sunset talks, never an- 
nounced long beforehand, the good-night 
prayers of the candlelight service, have a 
beauty and a power that is never missed 
by any one who stays a week on the islands, 
and is never caught by those who merely 
hear them described. Rev. W. W. Peck, 
Rev. William R. Cole, Rev. F. H. Kent, 
Rey. John Baltzly, Rev. Robert C. Douthit, 
and Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff conducted morn- 
ing worship on different days. Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte preached on the second Sunday 
morning in the hall of the Appledore Hotel 
a fine sermon, especially appropriate to the 
place and time; and the closing service of 
the sessions brought the minds of all back 
to the thought of co-operation with God in 
making his world better with which the 
week began. Rev. Frederic J. Gauld spoke 
this word in the full religious service held in 
the sunset hour of a beautiful Sunday after- 
noon, and it closed a happy week. 


New York Letter: Off Shinnecock. 


I wonder if there ever was such a topsy- 
turvey sort of outing as this. Fancy, if all 
you orderly souls can, getting ready to go 
to a place where the first and greatest con- 
sideration in dress is, what is old enough and 
shabby enough to take! Then, when you 
have packed a wardrobe that might have 
served for the ‘‘man all tattered and torn,” 
and left yourself a decently respectable 
travelling gown to start in, to drop that at 
a friendly cottage on the mainland, once you 
have gotten so far, don some of the tatters, 
and sail away to the dunes, leaving, at last, 
civilization behind you! 

We have not even “‘invited our souls” to 
join us, so afraid were we that they would 
accept. Just “we four” alone,—really and 
actually alone! Not a soul within five 
miles in three directions, and many thou- 
sands in the fourth direction, for the great, 
booming ocean lies at our doors. Some- 
times, when we crave for a nearer touch with 
our kind, we go to the “lookout” in the Life 
Saving Station, and then, if some coaster is 
chummy and hugs the shore, we can see the 
unsuspecting seamen, and send a silent greet- 
ing to them. 

The life-saving crew is, in the idiom of 
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the dunes, “off.” The men are having a 
two months’ vacation: in August they will 
come. ‘‘on”’ again. 

There is one sensational, social event once 
a day here, however. The captain of the 
crew comes ‘‘on’’ every evening at sunset. 
Just as the light off the Point starts to life, 
we see, through our glasses, the lonely sail 
making for the dunes. We watch’ for it 
every evening, and generally the captain 
makes for our ‘‘shack’”’; and he is a visitor 
worth having. He has had his evening meal; 
but, if we have any specailly appealing 
dainty, he will “draw up” and share it. His 
stories are all the literature we need, and his 
companionship is an honor we would. not 
forego. We sleep on the piazza,—it is larger 
than the shack,—and we eat here, too. We 
sleep whenever we feel inclined, and eat 
whenever the ‘“‘Easy-going Soul” has a meal 
ready. The Easy-going Soul is an excellent 
cook, but—he has never been one to be 
driven by stupid punctuality. The Critical 
One washes dishes, and, like a miser, deals 
them out. Since he must wash, who are we 
that tradition should incline its to be lavish? 
Two spoons? Certainly not! To an inven- 
tive mind one spoon is all that is necessary 
for the best of meals! 

And we sail. Ah, we sail and sail over a 
sunny bay, day in and out, The Easy- 
going One is the captain; and, when I recall 
how I have impressed my desires and com- 
mands upon him from infancy up, and when 
I consider how, in this hour, he has oppor- 
tunity to “get even,” and still so generously 
forebears, why my admiration for the Easy- 
going One grows apace, and I console my- 
self with the conclusion that I builded better 
than I knew! And, if this necessary obe- 
dience upon my part comes with amusing 
conviction, think how it must set upon him 
who, to put it none too severely, has 
““bossed”’ us all according to the rights ac- 
corded by law and time-honored custom! 
It is a sight never to be forgotten to see the 
head of the family duck his head obediently 
when his first-born cries, ‘‘Hard-a-lee!”’ 
Even the Critical One can find nothing to 
criticise at this oft-repeated exhibition. In 
its way it is a perfect realization of the law 
of compensation, 

Then we have the ocean side for our moon- 
light walks. When I left New York, Brigh- 
ton Beach bathing-station Was said to be so 
crowded that the bathers touched each other 
of necessity; and here? Why, there is not 
a soul or body for miles and miles! 

“Suppose,” we asked our captain the other 
night, ‘‘suppose a vessel should be in danger 
out there upon the bar, what could you do 
in the government house all alone?” 

“Hang a red light from the lookout,” 
said he. 

“But the crew might not be on the main- 
land. They may be scattered.” 

“Every man who saw the light would 
come,’’ was the answer. ‘There would be 
help enough.” 

But nothing is going to happen under this 
full moon and high summer tide. 

And picture a Fourth with never an ear- 
splitting shock or a night-rending rocket! 
We never felt half so patriotic before, I do 
believe. At Coney Island two eighty ton 
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locomotives at a thrilling exhibition ran full 
speed into each other, while the admiring 
crowd yelled its applause. Could such a 
thing have been less than a hundred miles 
from this lonely, sandy shore? 

And, speaking of shore, have you ever 
“combed” the shore? This is our morning 
dissipation. It is wonderful how many 
treasures the night tosses up. Wood for 
our fires and bits of coal for the days that 
end in sharp, crisp evenings, and bottles and 
jugs and casks that make such cosey seats 
when intelligently planted in the sand 
Combing the beach is rare excitement, and 
one walks so far when the riches are so 
great. 

Last winter a storm-tossed bit of wreck 
was planted high upon the beach, and, while 
that lasts, firewood is assured. To be sure, 
another storm may take, in Indian fashion, 
the gift again to itself; but for the now it 
is ours. 

And how one thought suggests another! 
Across the bay at our west lie the Hills and 
the Shinnecock Indian reservation. If the 
only good Indian is a dead one, what can be 
said of a live half-breed? And that is all 
that is left of the once famous tribe. ‘Three 
or four years ago the last full-blooded Indian 
lay down his civilized life and was buried 
with tribe honors, ‘The “‘leavings” over on 
the Hills are a poor lot, and not even inter- 
esting as a curiosity, They have few tra- 
ditions they respect and hardly a rite they 
observe. 

At the foot of the hills, and close by the 
old Canoe Place Inn is a tiny square enclos- 
ing a solitary grave. A time-beaten stone 
marks the head, and a tall tree—a rarity 
on this wind-swept stretch—stands guard 
at the foot. Here lies the first priest who 
came to save the souls and minister to the 
bodies of the original Shinnecocks. He must 
have served well and left a savory record, 
for even to this half-breed day the diluted 
descendants of the tribe keep the place or- 
derly and prevent any desecration. 

But, dear me! it has just occurred to 
me that this is a New York letter—or should 
be. But, then, do you recall the old auntie’s 
recipe for a sweet-potato pie? She gave a 
long list of delicious ingredients and came 
finally to an apparent pause. Then came 
the question, ‘‘Just where does the potato 
come in, auntie?” 

“Ya, chile! when you get to that, why 
put in just as little as possible.” 

And so this New York letter is a sweet- 
potato pie: I’m putting in just as little New 
York as possible. 

But, then, with the churches all closed, 
the League resting from its labors, and the 
Alliances scattered, what would I have to 
tell even if sweet potato were as delicious as 
these toothsome ingredients I have given 
you? 

To be sure the rooms at headquarters on 
20th Street will be open all summer. That 
is a gain long aimed for. Guests will find 
a welcome there now every day, and the 
Morehouse library will be available to them 
who feel interested. Anda portion of Broad- 
way is giving the silent test to the new wood 
pavement. ‘That is another wonderful gain, 
and a thing worth observing. 
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The First Church in Brooklyn, Mr. Forbes’s, 
and the Third Church, Mr. Brundage’s, were 
the last to close their doors. The Second 
Church closed early, but will reopen the last 
Sunday in September. Mr. Dutton will 
preach then for three Sundays, and the reg- 
ular church work will begin. There is some 
talk of the Montclair Alliance withdrawing 
from the League, not from any lack of in- 
terest or sympathy, but the New Jersey 
churches are drawing more closely to each 
other year by year, and they may find it 
profitable to strengthen themselves by con- 
tracting rather than spreading their energies. 

And now this is all the potato I am sure 
I need use to make good my intention of 
writing a New York letter. Hr. C. 


Unitarianism in the Khasi Hills, 
India. 


In view of the appeals to the Unitarians 
of America by Mr. Kissor Singh and a small 
group of personal followers for financial 
support of what is called the “Khasi Hills 
Unitarian Union,” it is only right that the 
readers of the Christian Register should be 
informed of the fact that this ‘‘Union’” is 
not recognized in any way by the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, nor is financial aid given any longer to 
Mr. Kissor Singh, The Unitarian Mission 
stations in the Khasi Hills are generously 
supported from England as in years gone by. 
In spite of local difficulties, which owe their 
origin chiefly to the conduct of Mr. Singh 
himself, the work at the different centres is 
progressing more satisfactorily at present 
than for several years past. In my opinion 
Unitarians in America had better refrain 
from sending any help to the Khasi Hills 
until they have first assured themselves by 
independent inquiries that the money is 
required and would be usefully expended. 

W. COPELAND BowIE. 

Essex Hat, Essex Street, 

STRAND, Lonpon. 


The Mayesville School. 


The report of the Mayesville Educational 
and Industrial Association shows that the 
school is progressing along useful lines and 
with reasonable success. Last year 498 
pupils were enrolled, divided equally between 
boys and girls. The industrial work has 
been much hindered by want of a suitable 
trades building. Up to Jan. 1, 1906, a 
fund of $2,500 has been raised for that pur- 
pose, and this is pronounced by the treasurer, 
Richard Henry Dana, sufficient for a be- 
ginning. The plans for it were drawn by 
Charles K. Cummings, who gave his services, 
and these provide for future enlargement. 
For board and education the pupils have 
paid $1,887 in cash, wood, provision, and 
labor. A supply of good brick clay has 
been found on the farm, and bricks are now 
being made by pupils and friends of the 
school for use in the trades building and for 
sale in the town, in which there is no brick 
kiln. 

The Mayesville Institute is the only school 
of its kind in the centre of South Carolina. 
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It is commended as a model as well as for 
its own direct work. The public report 
includes a letter from Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, who, with his wife, visited the school 
last year. ‘‘The school is really remarka- 
ble,” he says; ‘“‘and we feel we never saw 
an example of greater success with so small 
an expenditure. Throughout the whole 
place there was an atmosphere of ‘loving 
obedience to law,’ a most essential requisite 
of future American citizenship. The classes 
were all very satisfactory. Manual train- 
ing is being more or less taught. The farm 
already yields a large amount toward the 
support of the school, and the boys are being 
trained, not only in farming, but in black- 
smithing, under the guidance of a competent 
male superintendent.”’ ‘ 

Miss Emma J. Wilson, president of the 
board of trustees and financial agent, is now 
in the North on her annual visit to friends 
of the school. Subscriptions will be gladly 
received by Richard H. Dana, Treasurer, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


South Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Worcester, Mass. 


On Monday, June 25, a mortgage for 
$20,000 was burned at the South Unitarian 
Memorial Church of Worcester, Mass., and 
the debt of the society thus cancelled. This 
happy occurrence has been made possible by 
the gift of Mrs. Mary E. Norcross, who has 
also provided for the establishment in the 
church of a memorial tablet to her husband, 
James A. Norcross, who was at his death a 
member of the South Unitarian Society. 

The interior of the church was prettily 
decorated with flowers and greens, and the 
altar was banked with roses, ferns, and 
peonies. After an organ prelude by the 
church organist a responsive reading was led 
by Rev. Charles B. Elder, and the congrega- 
tion sang ‘‘ Unto thy Temple, Lord, we come.” 

With the conclusion of Scripture reading 
and the prayer by the pastor, Rev. Arthur L. 
Weatherly, came the chief event of the night, 
the burning of the mortgage papers by Vir- 
ginia Mayo, aged six years, great-grand- 
daughter of James A. Norcross, and Rose- 
mary Norcross, ten years old, his grand- 
daughter. As the two little girls made their 
way down the aisle to ascend to the pulpit 
platform, the pastor remarked, ‘And Jesus 
said, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
They were not embarrassed in performing 
the important function of setting fire to and 
burning the papers. The pastor handed to 
Virginia the lighted taper and at the same 
time handed to Rosemary the mortgage. 

In a fraction of a second the paper caught 
fire and was held carefully over a silver tray 
on a small stand, and, when the blaze was at 
its full height,—and it was not a small one, 
for the paper was large as well as the mort- 
gage,—Virginia was then handed the mort- 
gage note, much smaller than the other, and 
the ashes of the two crumbled together sim- 
ultaneously. 

The girls then quickly made their way to 
their seats, and the congregation were per- 
mitted to display their pleasure by pro- 
longed applause. ‘To relieve the tension, the 
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hymn, ‘‘Where Ancient Forests widely 
spread,’’ was joined in by congregation and 
choir; and, the serious business of the night 
having been accomplished, it was time for 
the speeches. 

The pastor spoke of the work that the 
Church of God is doing for mankind, referring 
especially to the work of the Unitarian 
Church. He then introduced Rev. Charles 
B. Elder, pastor of the Church of the Unity, 
who, in the absence of Dr. S. A. Eliot, kindly 
consented to make a short address. He paid 
an earnest tribute to the value of the work 
of Rev. Mr. Weatherly, and to his influence 
for good in the city, and expressed his grati- 
tude and respect for Mrs. Norcross. The 
next speaker was Rev. George W. Kent of 
Providence, a former pastor of the church, 
who received a hearty welcome. Mr. Kent 
expressed his pleasure at being once more 
among his old friends, and said that by a 
happy coincidence, in Providence on this 
very day, they had started digging to lay the 
foundation for his new church. He hoped 
that the pleasure of this night was a pleasant 
augury that he might meet with the same 
success with his new church. He could only 
express his deepest feeling of affection and 
gratitude to the man who was being hon- 
ored and remembered. He had been close 
to Mr. Norcross, and could speak from ex- 
perience of his sterling character and large 
heart and generosity. ; 

He then referred to the work of the 
women in the church when he was pastor, 
and how every one had seemed to be willing 
to lend a willing hand for the furtherance of 
the church and the cause. He would like 
to see tablets of some of these on the walls 
of the church as tokens of the esteem in which 
the departed were held. Mr. Kent concluded 
his address by an impassioned appeal for the 
keeping in the memory, of the present gener- 
ation and of those to come, the names of the 
earlier workers. 

The gift of Mrs. Norcross was made unex- 
pectedly and without solicitation about two 
weeks ago. The requirements included only 
the establishment of the memorial tablet and 
the change of the corporate name of the South 
Unitarian Church to the South Unitarian 
Memorial Church. The inscription on the 
tablet reads :— 

“To the memory of James A. Norcross, 
master builder, 1831-1903. Simple and up- 
right in life, skilful and honest in his work. 
His ideals are perpetuated in the character 
and purposes of this building.” 

The gift recalls the growth of the South 
Unitarian society from the first meeting in 
the Freeland Street School-house, Oct. 28, 
1888, to the time when the superb structure, 
now the home of the society, was erected, 
and from then till the present time. The 
society was started as the South Unitarian 
mission. Its first meeting was conducted by 
Rev. Austin S. Garver, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church, and Rey, Calvin Stebbins, 
then the pastor of the Church of the Unity, 
now at South Framingham. 

It was while the society was looking about — 
for a temporary home that James A. Nor- 
cross showed his first personal interest and 
friendly disposition to the society. Mr. 
Norcross was then a member of the board of 
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trustees of All Souls’ Church, and he ap- 
proached the committee and told them he 
was willing for them to have the use of the 
chapel at All Souls’ Church. 

From that time till his death he did many 
things which indicated a deep personal in- 
terest in the South Unitarian Church. He 
gave freely in aiding the committee when the 
church building was being erected, and it is 
said by persons who knew much of the build- 
ing of the structure that he gave far in excess 
of anything ever shown on paper by way of 
subscription. He had done much of the 
work in planning the structure and had set 
his ambition to have it built according to 
his ideal. This resulted in a much more ex- 
pensive building than the first plans contem- 
plated, and that was met by Mr. Norcross 
personally. 

The society voted to erect the church Nov. 
7, 1893, and the corner-stone was laid Jan. 
7, 1894, and the church was dedicated as 
the South Unitarian Church, Jan. 16, 1895. 
Rev. Mr. Weatherly, the present pastor, 
came to the church in October, 1900. 

Rey. Austin Garver, recalling the earlier 
days of the society, has said:— 

“When Rev. Calvin Stebbins was here as 
pastor of the Church of the Unity, he and 
I, at the request of several people in that 
section of Worcester, started services in the 
Freeland Street School. After the society 
was organized, we alternated Sundays, 
preaching there to the society, first at the 
school-house and later in a storeroom nearly 
opposite the church, with a short period at 
Pilgrim Hall. 

“One of the greatest influences in starting 
the society was Mrs. Theo Brown. She was 
largely instrumental in the work. She was 
then secretary of the Post-office Mission 
work, and was an indefatigable worker. 
More is due to her, I think, than to any 
other individual for the founding of the so- 
ciety at the time it was launched. 

“The church from its starting was marked 
by its pronounced liberality. It was formed 
by a class of people tired of creed, who wanted 
the simple truths of the Scriptures. It has 
always been composed of open-minded, lib- 
eral, broad-hearted people and has always 
cared little for the formal side. 


The Harvard Divinity School. 


The annual meeting of the Association of 
the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity School 
was held Tuesday, June 26, at 10 A.M., in 
the chapel. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D. Rev. 
C. R. Eliot was chosen secretary pro tem. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. George A. 
Thayer of Cincinnati. The records of the 
last meeting were read and approved. A 
nominating committee of three was appointed 
to present names of officers for the ensuing 
year, as follows: Rev. S. C. Beach, Rev. 
Charles Noyes, and Rey. J. N. Pardee. 

The necrology for the year was then read 
by Rev. Samuel B, Stewart. The names of 
the deceased were as follows: Herman Snow, 
43; George M. Bartol, 45; Edward James 
Young, ’52; William Lincoln Jenkins, ’55; 
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Alfred Porter Putnam, 755; 


John Mason Little Pratt, ’77; William Brun- 
ton, ’79; Henry Harland, ’82; Frederick 
Stanley Root, ’96. 

A recess of five minutes was then taken, 
when the Nominating Committee reported 
the following list of members as officers for 
the ensuing year: 
Spaulding; vice-president, Rev. George 
Thayer; secretary, Rev. Roderick Stebbins; 
business committee, Rev. Edward Hale and 
Rev. C. R. Eliot. 

It was moved and seconded and unani- 
mously voted that the secretary pro tem. be 
authorized to cast one ballot for the list as 
reported. This was done and the officers 
declared elected. 

The annual address was given by Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward of Marlboro, Mass., 
upon the subject ‘‘Spiritual Selection.” 

There were about sixty present. After 
the singing of a hymn, “Awake, my soul, 
stretch every Nerve,” the meeting ad- 
journed at 12.05. 

Dinner was served at the Harvard Union 
at one o’clock. About sixty were present. 

After the dinner the exercises were opened 
by the president, Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D. 
He characterized the Harvard Divinity 
School in the happy phrase, ‘‘The school of 
the large and charitable air.” He referred 
to the possible moving of Andover Theologi- 
cal School to Cambridge and said that 
it would receive a hearty welcome from us all. 

While he was speaking, President Eliot 
came in and was welcomed by hearty clap- 
ping of handsand all rising. Dr. Lyon then 
introduced the president, who spoke as fol- 
fows: He said that he wished first of all to 
correct a statement which he had made last 
year in speaking to the Divinity School 
Alumni. He said at that time that the Har- 
vard Divinity School was the first theologi- 
cal school to admit teachers and students 
without theological tests; but recently Prof, 
Estlin Carpenter had called his attention to 
the fact that as early as 1786 Manchester 
New College had taken its stand upon this 
broad platform, and had even chosen as one 
of its fellows a minister of the established 
church, 

The president then spoke hopefully of the 
prospects of the ministry. He said that the 
problem involved was a world-wide one, con- 
nected with the world’s changing views of 
religion. 

‘‘We have reason to be pleased,’’ he said, 
‘with the working of the experiment of the 
Harvard Divinity School, which is indeed 
unique. Evidence of its success is to be 
found in the changed attitude of the school 
at Andover and of the Union Theological 
Seminary where subseription to the West- 
minster Confession is no longer required. A 
member of our faculty is also a member of 
the Board of Foreign Missions,—a situation 
which would have been impossible fifty years 
ago.” 

The president also referred to the large 
and important work which the school is 
doing for undergraduates, many of whom 
attend its courses. There was nothing of 
this a few years ago. 

Prof. Peabody, the dean, was then intro- 
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Peirce, ’59; Nathaniel Alpheus Haskell, ’77; 


president, Rev. Henry} 
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duced. He said that he had the advantage 
this year of looking at the school with fresh 
vision, after his absence abroad, and that he 
felt himself filled with a new confidence and 
faith in its work. Never had there been a 
better set of students, and never a better 


Canteloupe 


—AND— 


Grape Fruit Plates 


We have now on show an attractive 
variety of these plates from Mintons 
and the French Porcelain factories. 

The plates or bowls are with rim to 
show the fine decoration on the china, 
also to make a handsome service for 
the table, and are designed to hold the 
grape fruit or melon surrounded by 
crushed ice, a feature which is appre- 
ciated. 

The several decorations cost from 
$6.50 per dozen to the more expensive 
designs. 

New designs of China and Glass 
Sorbets. 

New designs of Ramikins, French 
Souffle Dishes, Bouillon Cups and 
Saucers; single dozen of rich China 
Plates, from the inexpensive up to 
the costly designs. 

Candlesticks of the Yorkshire Ware, 
for summer homes. 

Individual China Breakfast Sets 
on tray. 

English Amethyst and Radium 
Glass, in Vases and Flower Holders, 
from the inexpensive to the costly sizes. 

On the various floors, every requisite 
in Crockery, China and Glassware, 
from the inexpensive to the costly de- 
signs, may be found, including a wide 
variety of the moderate values. 

Every item marked in plain figures, 
and we are not undersold on equal! ware, 
if we know it. 

Inspection of wares and comparison 
of values invited. 


33 Franklin, Cor. Hawley St. 


Near Washington & Summer Bts. 
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dean than during his absence. He paid a 
fitting tribute to Prof. Fenn as Dr. Everett’s 
worthy successor. He spoke of the advan- 
tages the school enjoys by being so closely 
associated with a great university and so 
near a large city. The interior life of the 
school has gone smoothly, and the Divinity 
Club for social and philanthropic work has 
served an excellent purpose. The Divinity 
School and the College are coming closer 
together, with mutual benefit. There are 
many reasons for hope; and there are great 
needs—for more money, more students, and 
a deeper faith in the task,—our unique task. 
We appeal to the faith of our own sons. 
Other interesting and helpful addresses were 
given by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, who spoke 
earnestly against the general attitude of the 
Protestant Church toward the Roman Cath- 


olic Church, calling for more genuine sym- 


pathy and a truly catholic spirit, by Rev. 


William M. Knight, representing the Con- 


gregational Trinitarian Church, and by Mr. 


Sidney Snow of the present graduating class, 


CHRISTOPHER R. ELIo7, 
Secretary pro tem. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The meeting in 1906 will be held at Peters- 


ham, Mass., Monday till Friday, October 1-5. 
Preliminary announcement of the pro- 
gramme :— 
Monpay, OCTOBER I. 


7.30 P.M. Opening of the Institute. Ad- 


dress of welcome by a member of the First 


Parish of Petersham. Response to the wel- 
come by a member of the Institute. ‘‘The 
Aims of the Institute,’”’ a general discussion. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2. 


g.00 A.M. A devotional service. 

10.00 A.M. Address by Prof. Toy. Dis- 
cussion. 

11.30 A.M Address by Rev. William H. 


Lyon, D.D. Discussion 

4.00 P.M. Book reviews. 

7.30 P.M. Addresses by Prof. Perry and 
Rev. Joel H. Metcalf. Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3. 

g.00 A.M. A devotional service. 

10.00 A.M, Address by Rev. A. Ll. Hud- 
son. Discussion. 

11.30 A.M. Address by Rev. George D. 
Latimer. Discussion. 

4.00 P.M. Book reviews. 

7.30 P.M, Addresses by Rev. W. R. Lord 
and Rey. J C. Perkins, D.D. Discussion. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4. 

g.00 AM. A devotional service. 

10.00 A.M. Address by Rev. John Cuck- 
son. Discussion. 

11.30 A.M. Address by Rev. Merle St. C. 
Wright. Discussion. 

4.00 P.M. Book reviews. 

7.30 p.M. Address by Rey. Charles G. 
Ames. 


Members are invited to volunteer to join 
in the book reviews. Books will not be as- 
signed to speakers. The discussion will be 
purely voluntary. The following books are 
suggested: HoOfiding, “Philosophy of Re- 


June offers affirmative and negative argu- 


writer on Sunday-School subjects, declares 
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ligion”; H6ffding, ‘‘Problems of Philoso- 
phy”; 
Schmidt, “Prophet of Nazareth’’; Wernle, 
“Beginnings of Christianity”; Weinel, 
“Paul”; Foster, “Finality of the Christian 
Religion’; Morgan, “‘Interpretation of Nat- 


ure”; Wood, “The Spirit of God in Bibli- 
cal Literature’; Pfleiderer, “Christian Ori- 


gins.” 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Improvement of Sunday Schools. 


teresting article in the Outlook by Mr. H. J. 


Haskell entitled ‘“How One Church Reor- 
One of the 


ganized its Sunday School.” 
deacons declared, ‘“This is the greatest re- 
ligious revival the church has had for years.” 
When we reflect that it was a revival of re- 


ligious education, one realizes how ideas have 
This “revival”? movement began by 
the suggestion of some of the Sunday-School 
workers in said church that the studies were 
too haphazard. ‘Therefore, with a respon- 
siveness not always available, many of the 


grown. 


teachers were persuaded to begin the study of 


Professor Coe’s “Education in Religion and 


Morals.” 

According to the writer this helped them 
to a pretty definite idea of the aims of re- 
ligious education and of the Sunday School. 
Then with considerable trembling the pastor 
ordered some copies of Pease’s ‘“‘Cutriculum.’’ 
Professor Pease belongs to that valuable 
organization, the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy, and this book suggests outlines 
for seventeen years’ work. One great hope 
in view was that the International Lessons, 
with their imperfections, would be discarded. 
It all came to pass by rather rapid degrees. 
Adult classes were formed, and great in- 
terest was manifested when these intelligent 
methods were applied to religious subjects. 
Prof. Cornill’s little volume, ‘“The Prophets 
of Israel,” was also used. This is a part of 
the summing up:— 

“It seemed to me that the International 
Lessons were not getting us anywhere. I 
was quite discouraged. But things are differ- 
ent now. The pupils take hold and work 
better. ‘Take hold’ was the common ex- 
pression. Even the parents seem interested. 
There are two ways of persuading children to 
come to Sunday School, you know. One is 
to hold out some sort of inducement, like 
picnics and entertainments, ‘The other is to 
make the teaching so interesting that they 
won’t want to stay away. We’re trying the 
second,” 

It has always been my conviction that 
under ordinary circumstances small classes 
are better than large ones. I think I am 
not prepared to change this view, considering 
the average school. But in these days of 
trained teachers, some of them paid and 
expert, new reasons have arisen for discussing 
in these cases the question of larger classes. 
A symposium in The Pilgrim Teacher for 


ments. Patterson DuBois, a well-known 


Ladd, ‘Philosophy of Religion”’; 


Some time this spring there was an in- 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-—School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. , 


that he has changed his ideas on this subject. 
He now believes that, owing to the scarcity 
of real teachers and of exemplary person- 
alities, the demand is for fewer and better 
teachers. Rev. E. C. Knapp, superintendent 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Sunday School, 
New York City, is opposed to larger classes, 
and gives nine reasons. ‘Teaching is not 
lecturing,” he says, ‘‘and real teaching can be 
better done with six than with twenty-five. 
The average school does not have the com- 
petent few, so superior to the many. ‘The 
order in a class of twenty-five would not be 
so good as in a class of six. The Sunday 
School is measured, not by what the pupil 
knows, but by what he becomes. The per- 
sonal influence of the teacher can do its best 
work in the small class.” 

On the other hand, Rev. W. G, Ballantine, 
high in Sunday-School councils, thoroughly 
believes in the larger classes. He does not 
see how our Sunday-School problem can ever 
be solyed without improvements. He thinks 


_—Wv 
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the children coming from the public schools, 
where they are handled with life and vigor, 
in classes of thirty or forty, lose respect for 
the Sunday School with its amateur methods. 
And so on, with much the same variations 
among all the contributors to the symposium. 
Meanwhile, the problem is left to each school 
to handle according to its particular con- 
ditions. 

The following report which has been sent 
to us makes a cheering sign of the times. 
Another Sunday-School Union has been 
formed, which is really an extension of the 
work of the Boston Union. ‘The first meeting 
was held at the First Parish Church, Water- 
town, Rev. Mr. Greenman, the pastor, pre- 
siding. ‘wo other meetings have since been 
held at Channing Church, Newton, at which 
Mr. Edward Moll, superintendent of the 
Sunday School, presided. The schools repre- 
sented include Watertown, Brighton, Waver- 
ley, West Newton, Wellesley Hills, Needham, 
Newton Centre. It was voted to form a per- 
manent organization, with regular meetings, 
but not to conflict with the meetings of the 
Boston Sunday-School Union. A committee 
to complete the organization was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. J. H. Edwards, Nelson 
Crosskill, and Frank H. Burt. Thus far 
the subjects in discussion have been upon 
thoroughly practical topics, and the sessions 
of next winter promise to be very profitable 

From the Wellesley Hills Unitarian Sunday- 
school, Mr, Nelson Crosskill, superintendent, 
comes a statement as to the Pledge System. 
The old method of a collection seemed in- 
adequate, for in this particular school the 
collections amounted to less than a dollar a 
Sunday previous to the beginning of the new 
plan. Afterward from $3 to $5 were often 
found in the envelopes. A pledge card was 
handed each officer, teacher, and pupil at 
the opening of the term, When the card was 
signed, each pledger put over his name the 
amount to be paid, indicated by a cross op- 
posite one of the figures found in the column. 
The amounts thus tabulated varied fron one 
cent to $10, giving ample scope for pledges. 
These cards were returned to the treasurer, 
with amounts promised, who supplied each 
pledger with a package of dated envelopes, 
one for each Sunday of the term, If a mem- 
ber were absent, the envelope for that day 
was handed in the next Sunday, 

When the plan was first broached, the 
superintendent would have been satisfied 
with an average pledge of two cents from each 
member; but he found that the average ex- 
ceeded five cents, some of the officers and 
adult members pledging fairly large sums. 
Of course, itis wise for the children to consult 
with their parents as to what they should 
pledge, starting out with amounts they can 
maintain to the end. A commendable 
feature of the plan is the possibility of esti- 
mating the available income for the term. 
This scheme also leads the children and young 
people to feel that they are individually 
responsible for the financial support of the 
school. They will also be more interested in 
the disposal of the funds. An illustration of 
what is accomplished by such a system is 
shown by supposing a school of one hundred 
members, with a term of forty Sundays, 
and an average pledge of five cents from each 
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member, The income would then be $200 
for the term. . 

Mr. Crosskill informs me that he will 
gladly explain the plan more in detail to any 
reader who may be interested. His address 
is 20 Circuit Avenue, Newton Highlands, 
Mass. I shall be pleased to receive similar 
reports and suggestions from workers in the 
Sunday School, believing they will be helpful. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. During July the office will 
be open Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; any other 
days by appointment.] 


The Shoals Meeting. 


Despite the forebodings and the light rain 
of the early morning Young People’s Day 
at the Shoals was a decided success both as 
to weather and our attempt to set forth what 
has been done and may yet be accomplished. 

Morning worship in the stone meeting- 
house was conducted by Rev. John Baltzly, 
of Hudson, Mass., whose subject, “‘The Joys 
that are Postponed,” struck a vibrant chord 
in the hearts of all who listened. 

- Mr. Baltzly based his remarks on the prin- 
ciple that everything worth much costs 
much. If results are gotten quickly, then the 
satisfaction is small and brief. Deep joys 
of life are hard won. Joy of the highest kind 
is the most effective, but we do not appre- 
ciate it until we apply it to the common- 
place affairs of life; and these superlative 
joys are acquired only as we postpone them. 

We are constantly mortgaging the future, 
striving to enjoy the present ere it flees. 
Instead we should strive to make the present 
wait on the future. Men in their efforts to 
attain riches and comforts even nearly al- 
ways rob the future in order to enjoy the in- 
evitable present. 

The young want immediate returns, thus 
losing hold of the joys that are in waiting. 
Those working their own way in the world, 
as well as great lawyers, surgeons, musi- 
cians, etc., realize this fully. Success is a 
sort of joy set before one. The trouble is 
so many of us are content with the second 
best, and can seldom wait for our own to 
come to us. We will not ‘‘endure the crown 
for the joy set before,” but take up with 
this second best, when we might have drunk 
more deeply, had we been true to our dreams. 
The joys we would all attain may be far off, 
but even the striving for their attainment 
brings them all the nearer eventually. 

The lesson in all this, then, is that the 
crowns of life go with the crosses, and are 
luminous according as they are set high up 
and far out. 

Later an appreciative audience listened 
to the addresses of Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of 
Montclair, N.J., vice-president of the Na- 
tional Union, and Rev. Abram Wyman of 
North Easton, Mass., a former vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Wiers stated that, while one year ago 
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Hddresses. 
THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo for the 


summer will be 45 West Newton Street. Boston, Mass. 


REV. James De Normandie will be at home 
for any service desired of him until the first of August, but 
will be absent during that month, Telephone Roxbury 384 
or Lincoln 12. 


REV. Thomas R. Slicer’s address during 
July and August will be care of Brown & Shipley & Co., 
London. 


REV. B. F. McDaniel will be at home, 21 


Edson Street, Dorchester, during the summer, and will 
cheerfully respond to calls for pastoral service, 


REV. C. W. Wendte will respond to any call 
for ministerial services in the pulpit or pastoral work dur- 
ing the summer, Address 83 Sutherland Road (Boule- 
vard Station), Brookline, Mass. Also American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


The new location of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, near 
Washington and Summer Streets, has made it so acces~ 
sible that its ten floors make it a busy scene at certain 
hours of the day. Novelties from the foreign potteries 
and glass factories may now be seen on the second (glass), 
third, and fourth (china and bric-a-brac) floors. 


Deaths. 


ODIORNE.—At his mother’s residence at Cambridge, 
July 14, suddenly, Dr. Walter Burlingame of Boston, son 
of Emma Livermore and the late Frederic Odiorne, 33 
years. 


“The only son of his mother, and she a widow.”’ The 
pathos of these words has in times past struck deep into 
many hearts; and now, in thinking of the bright life sud- 
denly vanished, the brave heart suddenly stilled, we think 
first, not of the place which Walter Odiorne already held 
in his profession nor of the high position he was sure to 
attain, but of his mother,—of the unusual intimacy Of 
thought between her and her son, and the unfailing ten- 
derness with which he encompassed her, In the thirty- 
three years of his life he finished a man’s work. He was 
honored by all who knew his name, and these were many; 
he was trusted as a physician and friend by those to whom 
his skill has brought relief from pain; he was loved by 
his associates, he was ‘‘ best friend’? among his comrades. 
The pity that a life so rich and beautiful should have been 
so short is not to beovercome. The only recompense for 
such a loss is in the thought that human love and human 
sorrow widen out into infinite meanings, and that the 
spirit which inspired such a life is eternal. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 


cluding offices, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


rooms, and chapel. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE AND EXPERI- 

ENCED TEACHER would like three resident 
pupils in her home, a suburb of Boston. High school 
studies and preparation for College. Terms moder- 
ate. Refers to well-known Boston people. Address 
“TEACHER,” Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


1 Vicgetheck sot pac cd young woman would like posi- 

tion as attendant and housekeeper to elderly woman 
where one other servant is employed. No objection to 
country. Address ‘‘ G.,’’ 267 Broadway, Arlington, Mass. 


OR SALE.—Mason & Hamlin two manual and 

eda! reed organ; oak case, gilt pipes, 25 stops. In 

first-class condition. Apply: Church of Our Father, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 


Fy Becputinine MAN of experience and best of character, 
successful in making investments of the highest 
grade, wishes position as private secretary or financial 
manager. Very best bank and other references. Salary 
moderate. Address “‘W.,” Christian Register, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
change and be heality and happy in “Old Va.’’? 
Write for facts to one who changed. .S. Read, High- 


the subject for Young People’s Day was | land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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‘‘Expansion,” to-day it is “Work in the 
Far Fields.” His address, brimful of hope, 
courage, and deep thought, was interspersed 
with pertinent story and anecdote, all of 
which called forth considerable applause, 
and was pronounced “‘the best thing ever 
heard at any Young People’s Religious 
Union Meeting.” It is to be regretted that 
every union member was not present to 
hear it. 

Mr. Wiers, in introducing the next speaker, 
said that, since our policy of late has been to 
maintain the old and develop the new, we 
would now hear from one of the far-away 
workers, Rey. Abram Wyman, formerly of 
Topeka, Kan., who would speak on ‘‘The 
Work of our Young People in the Central 
West.”’ 

Mr. Wyman made clear to us that the West 
holds vast possibilities. On one hand are 
the shifting population and the small finan- 
cial remuneration and on the other the loy- 
alty of the people and the satisfaction and 
joy of the work. Here indeed is unlimited 
opportunity for our young men and women. 

Because of the lateness of the hour no 
time could be given to discussion. 

Mr. Wiers, the former president of the 
National Union, presided at the meeting of 
the delegates in the stone meeting-house at 
noon, and, although only about thirty repre- 
sentatives from fifteen organizations in three 
States were present, and responded to the 
roll-call with a brief report, these responses 
showed that an incalculable amount of good 
is being accomplished; and, while our forces 
may be scattered, we ought to be able to 
wield an immense power in the denomina- 
tion. Before adjourning Rey. John H. 
Holmes of Dorchester Centre, being called 
upon for a few remarks, said that, while 
some of the delegates regretted not having 
done more this past year, this very dissat- 
isfaction and desire for more was a good sign. 
Mr. Holmes wished some report of the total 
amount of money raised by all the unions 
could be put together and sent to the Na- 
tional Headquarters, for, after all, aggre- 
gation counts. His closing was one in high 
tribute of Mr, Wiers’s morning address. ‘‘ For 
the steps brought about through Mr. Wiers’s 
own initiative while president of the National 
Union we ought to buy a horse and saddle 
and send him over the country.” 

The National Union was represented by 
one vice-president, a director, and the sec- 
retary. Taken altogether, it was a happy, 
inspiring day. Next year let us all go, and 
make it even more so, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The weckly service at King’s Chapel will 
be conducted, July 22, at 10.30 A.M., by Rev. 
John W. Day of St. Louis. 


The union service at the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, will be conducted, July 22, 
at 10.30 AM., by Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of 
Baltimore. 


Rey. William I. Lawrance of Winchester 
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Manchester-by-the-Sea 
July 22, at 11 o’clock. 


Churches. 


Ka_amMazoo, Micu.— People’s Church, 
Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: The active 
church year closed very pleasantly. On 
June 21 the church and Sunday-school picnic 
was enjoyed at the beautiful Gulf Lake resort. 
Two cars were chartered, and about 150 
attended. The Unity Society inaugurated 
and carried through on June 26 a semi- 
annual banquet, which made a fitting close 
to the work of the society for the year. 
Covers were laid for 145. The last church 
service before the vacation, on July 1, was 
of a patriotic character, and three new mem- 
bers united with the church. At 6.30 o’clock 
on the same day the Unity Society had a 
sacred concert, which was well attended and 
greatly appreciated. No more public ser- 
vices will be held until the first Sunday in 
September. The ‘“‘Evening Rest’’ will be 
carried on as usual, and the library and read- 
ing-room will be open. The church will be 
redecorated during the summer, and in the 
early autumn the fiftieth anniversary of the 
society will be observed. The minister and 
family will spend the vacation at Highland 
Park, Grand Haven, on Lake Michigan. 


Sunday morning, 


LINcOoLN, Mass.—Services are being held 
in the Unitarian church every other Sunday 
during the summer as follows: June 3, 
Rev. Francis Tiffany; June 17, July 1, 15, 
and 29, Rev. James De Normandie; August 
12, Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis; August 
26, Rev. W. W. Fenn; September 9 and 23, 
Rev. James De Normandie. The hour of 
service is 3.30 P.M. 


NORWELL, Mass.—The First Parish: The 
fifty years’ service of Mr. Henry A. Turner 
as superintendent of the Sunday-school was 
celebrated Saturday, June 30. Former 
pupils and teachers from cities and towns 
throughout the State were present, to make 
of the occasion an “Old Home Day” for Mr. 
Turner and the school. All of the ministers 
now living with whom he had ever been 
associated were present, with the exception 
of Rev. Thomas Thompson, whose health 
prevented and who sent a letter expressing 
his highest regard and best wishes. Letters 
were also read from Rev. EF. A. Horton, Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, and others. All the speakers 
spoke in glowing terms of the worth and 
character of Mr. Turner, Mr. Drummond 
adding the testimony of the parish. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Turner feelingly expressed their 
thanks to their many friends, and the sing- 
ing of a hymn composed by Mr. Horton for 
the occasion closed the delightful and inspir- 
ing exercises. 


SoutH Natick, Mass.—The Eliot Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. J. F. Meyer: This church 
will be open every Sunday during July. 
The attendance on the first two Sundays has 
been very good, visitors being present both 
Sundays from the neighboring towns of 
Natick, Sherborn, Wellesley, and Wellesley 
Hills. It is hoped that this will continue 
for the rest of the month. During August 
this church will hold union services with the 


will preach at the First Unitarian Church of | Congregational church. The experiment of 
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a children’s choir, which has been tried during 
the year, has worked very well. The fresh 
young voices of the children, well trained 
under able leadership, have helped very 
much to make the services beautiful.and up- 
lifting. On Memorial Sunday we had with 
us as our guests the Gen. Wadsworth Post of 
the G. A R, and affiliated organizations. 
A special patriotic service, prepared by the 
minister, with special responsive readings 
for each of the visiting organizations, im- 
pressed the visitors very favorably. The 
church was filled to its utmost capacity. 


Personal. 


Rey. Augustus M. Lord of Providence has 
received the degree of D.D. from Brown 
University, and Rev. Charles F. Dole from 
Bowdoin. Harvard has given the same 
honor to Rey. David Utter of Denver, Col. 


Rev. W. S. Key, whose successful work for 
the past two years in planting new schools, 
churches, and libraries throughout Eastern 


HAY FEVER UNKNOWN 


AT THE 


MOUNT LOOK-OFF 


(ELEVATION 1,900 FT.) 
SUGAR HILL, N.H. 


,_ New furnishings, new management. Excellent cui- 
sine, respectful and attentive service. ooklets. 


H. W. T. NORVTIS, Manager. 


Opening for Young Man 


A CORPORATION, located in Boston, manufactur- 
ing a line of staples of established merit, indispensable to 
railroads, trolley lines, public institutions, public build- 
ings, etc. (one such corporation alone having consumed 
300,000 Ibs, since last October), is gravitating towards the 
establishment of branch factories, not only in America 
and Canada, but abroad. The company’s trade-marks are 
fully registered in the U. S., Canada, England, Germany, 
and France, and calls for territorial plants are already 
filed from the Pacific Coast and Canada: these plants will 
have to be under the management of experts, educated 
and trained in our own laboratories, and allied with us to 
the extent of a sufficient financial interest to make the 
uncovering of valuable formule and trade confidences 
reasonably safe. For this purpose we want a man above 
21 and not over 35 years of age, preferably an academic 
graduate (high school or college), not afraid of physical 
work during his initial years, and one to whom the study 
and practice of chemistry would be congenial. The 
applicant must be financially able to acquire an interest 
large enough to insure fidelity to the cause; but financial 
ability without the mental and physical requisites will 
not entitle candidates to consideration. For the right 
man this opens a life calling, and, in the course of devel- 
opment, a position of commanding influence, entirely free 
from disturbing competition, and therefore a permanent 
as well as a large income. Address PRESIDENT 
P. O. Box 3064, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, Presidext; Rev. C. R. Bliot, 
Secretary; Henry Pickering, 7reasurer; Parker 
B. Field, Superintendent, 

277 Tremont St., Boston 
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North Carolina has met with such general 
recognition and appreciation throughout that 
section of the South, has sailed for Scotland, 
he having undertaken a three months’ tour 
of Great Britain, during which he will deliver 
a series of lectures in the principal cities, 
towns, and farming communities on the 
resources of North Carolina. Mr. Key is 
quite enthusiastic over the possibilities which 
that State possesses for successful coloniza- 
tion, and the eagerness with which the people 
everywhere listen to the preaching of a more 
liberal religious faith, more especially in the 
towns and cities of the State. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of contributions to 
the fund for Rev. Jasper L. Douthit and his 
work :— 


‘Bde acknowledged..........cseecsseeeeees $4,127.50 
I fe 
Feb. 12. Eli Forbes, Clinton........ Bei 10,00 
13. William k "Marshall, Chicago, m 3.00 
14. Ebed L. Ripley, Hingh: am. 25.00 
zo. Women’s National Alliance, Bratt 
boro, Vt., Branch..........65 ale 5.00 
24. Friend . oe eae ae 2.00 
Mar. ©. Miss Harriet R. Lee.- slateae 20,00 
13. Asaph Hall, Goshen, Canniececees 10.00 
13. Women’s National ‘Alliance, Toledo, 
EG PESTANCH yo cc slecsbleseeirspaleusisinesie 5.00 
15. Ye. J, S. Howe, Brookline..... 10.00 
15. Bernardston.. 1.00 
17. Mis’ MH . Rust East Brid, rewate 5.00 
tg. Mrs. Pens M. Morton, Fall Rive 10,00 
22. Miss Blizabeth G. Huidekoper, ee 
ville, Pa...... pis das 10.00 
22. Mrs. Martha W. Cowing, Brookline.. 25.00 
24. Women’s National Alliance ....... sarde 3.00 
26. Mrs. Jennie S. Bryan ......6+ sss nereee 1.00 
27. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal...... 10,00 
Apr. 4. Mrs. Mary Beecher, Chicago, Ill...-.-. 160,00 
4. H. F. Bond, Newton. AG 5.00 
4. Mrs. Pamela O. Bond, ‘Newton. Siete 4b 5.co 
30. Women’s National Alliance, Second 
Church, Boston, Branch. . 5.00 
30. Women’s’ National Alliance, “Somer- 
ville, Branch ........... . 5.00 
$4,402.50 


Francis H. Lincoin, 
2s Beacon Street. 


Save the Birds. 


Many people are unaware of the tremen- 
dous rate at which wild bird life is still being 
sacrificed for millinery purposes, the market, 
and so-called ‘“‘sport.” As an example, the 
persecution of robin redbreast in the Southern 
States, where he spends the winter, is not 
generally known. ' 

By far the greatest destruction occurs at 
night, when the birds in immense numbers 
assemble to roost, flying in from all directions 
as the evening gathers. The roost is in some 
favored growth of cedar-trees or small pines, 
and is generally used throughout the season. 
So closely do the birds sit on their perches that 
a single discharge of a gun will often bring 
down twenty or thirty victims. However, 
the negro or average country boy does not 
need a gun in order to kill all the robins he 
may want. These hunters usually go in 
pairs, and after one, who carries a torch, 
has climbed into a tree, his companion dis- 
turbs the boughs of the neighboring trees 
with a pole or by means of a club. The 
frightened birds dart toward the light, and 
the torch-bearer, seizing them as they flutter 
about the flame or alight near by, crushes their 
heads and drops them to the ground. Some- 
times a second man climbs the tree and with 
a brush strikes down the terrified birds. Fre- 
quently a dozen or twenty lights may be 
counted about a robin roost in a night, and 
the number of birds slain on such occasions 
aggregate into the thousands. 

The National Association of Audubon 


The Christian Register 


Societies (Incorporated) has secured the 
enactment of laws in thirty-three States, pro- 
tecting wild birds. It now employs dozens 
of wardens to guard colonies of breeding water 
birds, has interested President Roosevelt in 
setting aside six national reservations where 
sea birds and wild fowl may nest in safety, 
and in other ways has already done an im- 
mense work in cultivating a better sentiment 
for bird and game protection in the United 
States. 

Through the efforts of this association 
several laws of a restrictive character have 
been enacted for robin protection. For 
example; the last legislature of North Caro- 
lina prohibited the killing of robins between 
sunset and sunrise; in South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Texas, and Louisiana recent 
laws protect the robin at all times. 

By means of leaflets distributed in the 
public schools, by constant use of the press, 
and by public speakers, this corporation is 
doing a tremendous work in the South on 
behalf of the robin and other birds. 

The national association is greatly in need 
of funds for prosecuting all branches of its 
work, and it urgently requests aid in this 
great economic movement. ‘he fee for 
sustaining members is $5 per year, and may be 
sent to the New York office, No. 141 Broad- 
way. Contributions of any amount will be 
gratefully accepted. The annual report of 
the National Association will be mailed on 
application, All members receive the maga- 
zine Bird Lore, which is devoted entirely 
to the interests of wild birds. 


Rere and There. 


Letters_are written more frequently by 
Americans than by the people of any other 
country save Great Britain, according to a 
recent report of the Universal Postal Union. 
The New Zealanders come third in letter- 
writing activity, the Germans fifth, and the 
Frenchmen thirteenth. 


Glass is usually thought of as a typical 
non-conductor, or insulator, of electricity. 
But some kinds of glass are very good con- 
ductors of electricity. Mr. C. E. S. Phillips 
of Shooter’s Hill, England, has produced in 
his laboratory a glass which readily con- 
ducts electricity, and which, he thinks, may 
prove useful for the windows and cases of 
electrostatic instruments. 


In the recent troubles with Zulus in Africa 
the military search-lights have been found 
to possess a certain value as weapons on 
account of the paralyzing terror which they 
inspire. The awestruck natives call them 
the eye of the Almighty, and fall on the 
ground when the light is flashed in their 
faces. They are also struck with amazement 
and fear when they see distant hills sud- 
denly bathed with mimic daylight and all 
the trails distinctly revealed. But, like the 
terror once produced by firearms, this fear 
will, of course, eventually lose its effect. 
Savages are quick to adopt the inventions of 
civilization when they serve the purposes 
of war, or, if they cannot adopt them, to 
discount their effect. 
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Educational 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WaRREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C, W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
The Rt. Rev, Alex. H. Vinton, D,D., LL.D., Springfield, 
visitor. Fits its students for leading places in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. E. HITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


SPENCERIAN 


AND 


ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


Individua) 


Vermont 


That’s the place 
fora real vacation 


Hotels everywhere, farm and village homes 


among the Green Hills. camping spots on Lake 


Charaplaia’a shores. Rates from $5 to $10 a 
wee 

Three express trains daily between Boston and 
Vermont and Montreal, includiag New England 
States Limited crack day- time flyer. Booklets. 
Address T. H. Hanley, Central Vermont Ry., 


360 Washington St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


The following jingle, suggested by the name 
of the new dining-hall at Harvard University, 
was recited impromptu by a student at Rad- 
cliffe —— 

‘There was a young student at Randall 

Who caused a terrible scandal: 

He ate with his knife, 
Which cost him his life, 
For he awkwardly swallowed the handle.’ 


Pat was invited to a wedding and arrived 
faultlessly attired in evening dress, a white 
chrysanthemum in his buttonhole. The 
guests assembled were suddenly startled by 
hearing a commotion. Rushing into the 
hall, they were startled to behold Pat tum- 
bling down the stairs, completely dishevelled. 
“Why, what’s the matter?” exclaimed the 
host. “Shure, and I wint upstairs; and, 
whin I wint inter the room, I seed a swell 
young dandy wid a white carnotionarymum 
in his buttonhole and kid gloves on his 
hands, an’ I sez to him, ‘Who’s you?’ 
‘Shure,’ he sez, ‘an’ I’m the best man.’ 
And, begorry, he is.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Prof. Lyon Playfair once visited a phos- 
phate mine whose manager, a Scotchman, 
desired him to leave at once and drop his 
specimens. Prof. Playfair addressed him in 
good Scotch and asked him if he thought him 
a mining adventurer. ‘“‘Ay, that’s just what 
ye are!”’ “No,” replied Mr. Playfair, “I am 
a Scotch professor.” ‘‘Then, if ye are, ye’ll 
be havin’ a name.” ‘‘My name is Playfair,” 
he responded. ‘‘Man,’’ said the Scotch- 
man, ‘‘are ye Lyon Playfair?”’ ‘Then look- 
ing from his six feet two inches with compas- 
sion on the five feet four of the professor, 
he continued, ‘‘Hoot, mon, yer name’s 
travelled further than yer wee legs will ever 
carry ye!” 


Matt W. Ransom, late senator from North 
Carolina, made politeness a point of con- 
science, One day he saw the very worst 
bore of his acquaintance, and, with a short 
“Howdy-do?”’ brushed swiftly past. The 
bore, evidently hurt, proceeded sadly. 
Ransom’s conscience smote him. After ten 
steps, he turned, and with a pleasant smile 
called back: ‘‘Good-bye, Simpkins! I’ve 
been thinking a mighty heap about you 
lately, Simpkins.”’? The bore’s face relaxed. 
“Ah!” said he, returning. Ransom waved 
him back wildly with both hands, crying, 
“ve been thinking a mighty heap about 
you lately, Simpkins; but don’t come back, 
Simpkins, don’t come back!’’—Washington 
Post. 


Numerous complaints had come before a 
certain public official in regard to the quality 
of food served public institution, and he 
determined to investigate. Making his way 
to the building about dinner-time, he en- 
countered two men carrying a huge, steam- 
ing boiler. “Put that kettle down!” he 
ordered, and the men obeyed. ‘‘Get me a 
spoon!’ he next commanded. The man 
was about to say something, but was ordered 
to keep silent. ‘‘Take off the lid!”’ was the 
next command. “I’m going to taste it.’’ 
The two men, cowed by the brusqueness, 
watched him gulp down a good mouthful. 
“Do you mean to say that you call this 
soup?” the official demanded. “Why, it 
tastes to me more like dirty water.”’ ‘‘So it 
is, sir,’’ replied one of the men, respectfully. 
“We were scrubbing the floors.’””—Exchange. 
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Ne cklaces 
of very fine 


Oriental 
PEARLS 


[5IEWASHINGTONST | 
CORNER WEST SF| 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSES; JAN, £100 ne cava wesciecdsasecisiees $40,702,691.55 
LUABITLULTES wcns.sencisncciecntsnce cuss bere 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secy. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works 1 Oe ee 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES 


ALL SIZES 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1906, $728,999.13 
Surplus over Reinsurance, 478,022.32 
Losses paid past year, 53,697.94 
Dividends paid past year, 60,630.58 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL 


Amount at Risk, $33,100,260.00 
Total Liabilities, 250,976.81 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per cent. 
on years, 40 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all 
others. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
C. A. HOWLAND, Jr., Vice Pres’t 
WILLIAM H. PAY, Secretary 
JAMES F. YOUNG, Asst. Secy. 
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uRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 


(WELLS-BURRAGE CO: 
Lave Wirth 
FRENCH CO- 


RINEAABTECOHINATNOGUASSHIARG 


Blue Canton ; 
Table Ware 


Blue Meissen 
Onion Pattern 


Blue & White Copenhagen 
Dinner Ware 


Blue Willow for 
Summer Houses 


Sik BOYLSTON STREET 
OPPOSITE ARLINGTON 


Educational. 
e : Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen yatinown educator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 


OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL £0R 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 


with photographs of the picturesque buildings — 


and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


HURCH 
= CRREETS 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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